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Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best 
tobacco money can buy give you that cooler, smoother, 
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Everybody’'s wild about SONY 


And why not? With the personalized SONY Micro TV, you no longer 
have to go where TV is. TV is now wherever you are...a com- 


panion atthe beach, on your desk or night table, 
in your boat, car, den, patio or picnic basket. A 
light & Ibs, hardly larger than a telephone, 
the Micro TV carries easily anywhere--and plays 
anywhere on its own rechargeable hattery, 12v 





RESEARCH MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


SONY: 





auto/boat battery, or AC. Yet it outperforms standard receivers in 
both durability and sensitivity. Powerful epitaxial transistors and 








a newiy designed picture tube with special 
phosphors assure a matchlessiy sharp, clear pic- 
ture without intruding scan lines. Have your 
dealer demonstrate this remarkable SONY Micro 
TV... personalized television that belongs. 
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SPECIAL ISSUE 


A TIME OF TRIAL FOR 


Southeast ASIA 


In a land of unexplored jungle and shining city, a land of 
veteran head-hunters and young intellectuals, 1964 dawns as 
a crucial year. Southeast Asia includes a country, South 
Vietnam, where Communism and the Free World are engaged 
in a major war. In Southeast Asia one national leader, Su- 
karno, is leading his people to ruin, while another leader, 
Chiang Kai-shek, is earnestly preparing for a campaign to 
retake his country from the Communists. While the rest of 
Asia, or the world for that matter, is hardly free from trouble, 


it is Southeast Asia which faces the most dramatic time of 
trial in 1964. This Special Issue of LirFE International is de- 
voted to exploring and explaining the tribulations the South- 
east Asian nations face, from the birth pains of new Malaysia 
to the age-old agonies of mainland China, from the dilemma 
of a prosperous Japan seeking Southeast Asian markets to 
the heedless dalliance of Cambodia. It is the Editors’ hope 
that this Special Issue can help its readers better understand 
the nature of the trial confronting Southeast Asia today. 
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“Black & White” 


for quality and 
enjoyment 


Blended in the special “Black & White” 
way from Scotch Whiskies ofindividual 
character, ‘Black & White’’ is the 
smoothest and most satisfying of Scotch i 
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CIRCLE-EYE LENS 


MEANS QUALITY PICTURES 
EVERY TIME! .. 


CIRCLE-EYE light meter with its preci- . 
STLBSIISTCESSCHEUCFINEE BT 
picture EVERY TIME even when 
using a filter. Its famous features in- 
clude ""Green-O-Matic’’ viewfinder, 
Superfast Petri lens, Feather-touch 
Petri shutter and self-timer-all assur- 
ing you perfect pictures. Just center 
the viewfinder Needle (also visible in 
the window on top cover), click the 
shutter button, and you will take pro- 
fessional quality pictures from your 
very first roll of film. 5 
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PETRI Camera Company, Inc. 


1, Umejima-machi, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


























DATSUN 





A gala parade of some 1,500 athletes marked the opening of the Tokyo International Sports 

Week on October 14, 1963. The National Stadium, where athletes from over 30 countries parti- 

cipated, will also field the principal events of the 18th Olympiad scheduled for Tokyo in the Fall 

of 1964. The modern design of the National Stadium forms a fitting background for the smart 

new DATSUN Bluebird for 1964. The DATSUN Bluebird is not only the leader in sales and 

DAT 5 as ei production volume in Japan, but enjoys growing world-wide popularity in as many as 70 countries 
of the world. This year’s completely new model is highly maneuverable and is amazingly spacious 

N NISSAN MOTOR CO.,LTD./TOKYO, JAPAN inside. And, a 60-HP engine with full, synchromesh transmission gives sturdy power and top 


Japan's Largest Exporter of Automobiles fuel economy. 


r North Pole cold or jungle heat, how will National 
radios play? Or our TVs, tape recorders, and stereos? 

These are questions we have to answer long before 
you buy a National product. So we test them. Endlessly. 
A new radio model is put into a cold chamber time after 
time to be sure it doesn’t lose’any of its quality of sound. 
Then into a chamber where it’s as hot and sticky-humid 
as the worst jungle on earth. 

Asa result, when you buy a National electronic prod- 
uct in any of the 120 countries where they’re sold, you 
can be certain it has been designed for utter dependabil- 





ity in your climate. That’s very important for delicate, 
transistorized products especially. 

All National appliances undergo rigorous, ingenious 
tests before you get them. A new toaster, for instance. 
We made sure it could toast 48,573 pieces of bread to 
the same delicate brown before we decided it was ready 
for your table. Or anew miniature TV. We called in 
university eye doctors to study the way people see before 
we decided on the ideal screen size for easy, safe-on-the- 
eyes viewing. 

The point of it all is to design everything that bears 


the name “National” to be as convenient and depend- 
able as possible. And National testing goes on at every 
stage of production, t0oo—from parts to finished product. 
This is “quality control” and we take an almost 
fanatic pride in maintaining our reputation for quality. 
All of us—the 37,000 craftsmen who are the people of 
Matsushita. 


Japan’s Largest Producer of Electronic and Electrical Home Appliances 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 
JAPAN 
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SPEEDS INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Not every day does I1.C.I. announce the discovery of a new plastic like 





INSURANCE FOR SHIPS’ RUDDERS 


Ships’ rudders have a hard life. Being hollow and situated 
near the waterline—in air one moment, submerged the 
next—they corrode and are prone to develop leaks. 
Because seawater inside them means unwieldy response, 
strained bearings, and perhaps finally a lay-off in dry dock, 
1.C.I. technologists, working with shipowners, have 
sought a solution to this problem—and they have found 
it. Two 1.C.1. liquids are injected together into the rudder 
where the mixture rapidly swells out and sets into a rigid 
foam (urethane) that fills every nook and corner, and 
bonds with the interior surfaces to form an integral 
structure into which water cannot enter. Buoyancy is 
scarcely affected. Rudders filled with this I.C.I. urethane 
foam are today in service on a wide variety of naval and 
merchant craft, from oil tankers to nuclear submarines. 


polythene, or a new dye or drug whose fame will go round the world. But 


its research workers are continually probing forwards. Almost every day 


sees advances on some fronts. Sometimes these are minor in key, but they 


are often major in industrial impact. Here are three examples: 





SPEED-UP IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


Nowadays, neither builders nor future occupants need put 
up with a long wait while new buildings dry out to allow 
decoration. New dry materials, such as lightweight con- 
crete and diatomite, have become available, but their very 
dryness produces high suction which makes it difficult to 
apply conventional mortars and plasters. I.C.I. research 
has solved the problem with Nobel Plasters and Plastic 
Cement. Used in conjunction with modern dry building 
materials, they permit occupation of new premises in a 
matter not of months but days. 


I.C.L’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress in many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 


CHEMICAL “SKIN ”’ FOR ENGINEERING EXPORTS 


Corrosion of metal is a costly item in industry’s budget. 
Yet in the past year or so Britain’s engineering industry 
has exported millions of spares and components to all 
parts of the world, confident that they would not corrode 
en route. This was made possible by 1.C.I.’s development 
of ‘Trilac’, a solution of synthetic resin in trichloro- 
ethylene. “Trilac’ coats metal surfaces with a resin film 
that protects them against corrosion. 
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THEY 
WONT’T WIN 
A BEAUTY CONTEST 


But when it comes to skill, these hands are right in their element. 
They belong to one of the many qualified Swiss craftsmen who care 
for Swissait’s modern jet-fleet with the same attention to detail as 
goes into the proverbial Swiss watch. Yes, these hands inspire con- 
fidence. 

Did you know why people from all over the world put their trust 
in Swissair? It’s because they know that “Swiss-care” is applied not 
only to the passengers but to the aircraft as well. 

They respect the relentless training of the crews in flight simulators 


and classrooms, even for captains with over a million miles flying 
record. They’ve experienced that appealing personal hospitality on 
board every Swissair plane. No wonder so many faithful patrons 
insist on flying Swissair whenever they can! 


Planning a trip anywhere between Europe, the Middle and Far East, 
Africa, North or South America? Then it’s worth your while to give 
preference to one of the fast and comfortable jets marked with the 
familiar Swiss cross. A warm welcome awaits you aboard! 
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TRIM LINES, TOP PERFORMANCE 
PLUS ISUZU DIESEL ECONOMY 


These are the new passenger cars for 1964 from Isuzu, pace-setter 
in the automotive industry for almost half a century. 

The Bellel combines the best of big-car styling, comfort and roomi- 
ness with small-car handling and parking. Bellel’s exclusive suspen- 
sion system takes the bumps out of any road, and its low center of 
gravity insures road-hugging stability...even at top speeds. In five 
models with either gasoline or diesel engine. 

The newest look in passenger cars is the Bellett. Sensibly smaller 
on the outside, there is room to spare on the inside. A wide range 
of models, all with 4-door convenience, and a choice of either 1500 cc 
gasoline or economical 1800 cc diesel engine makes the Bellett the 
best buy in its class. 


Wheelbase—2530 mm/Weight—1300 kg./Max. (gasoline) speed— 
145 kph/Min. turning radius—5400 mm/Clutch—oil control type 
dry single plate with coilspringdamper/Transmission—Synchro- 
mesh in 2nd, 3rd & 4th/Brakes—4 wheel hydraulic. 


Wheelbase--2350 mm/Weight—930 kg./Max. (gasoline) speed —— — mm 
137 kph/Min. turning radius—5000 mm/Clutch—Dry single plate Bel l ett 


with coil spring damper/Transmission—Synchromesh in 2nd, 
3rd & Ath/Brakes—4 wheel hydraulic. 


ISUZU MOTORS LIMITED Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan Cable address: ISUZU TOKYO 
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So is this. 
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In Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe and on the Ginza, you car 
use BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
just like money. They are money: money only you 
can spend. Because only your signature makes therr 
valid. That means they’re loss-proof, theft-proof 
Local currency the world over—sold the world over 


BANKOF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION « MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATI 
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tune in to my frequency and you'll find that though my ads 
are few, they are never far between!it took ingenuity and 
midnight kerosene to arrange my schedules so that | could 
be here, there and everywhere—more often than not! 
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MODEL 85-P25A 
8-transistor, 2-band portable radio. 3” PM speaker. Hi-lo 
tone control, Self-contained battery charger {220/110V 
AC}, With posistor to prevent over-charging. Plays on 
three 1%-volt Sanyo Nickel-Cadmium rechargeabife bat- 
ieries, 6YU’xAK"’x 1%”. 





The introduction of new electronic products, reflecting a 
high level of creative engineering, is a common event at 
Sanyo. They represent a major investment in manpower and 


financing for research toward making the world a better place 
in which to live. Equally important, in finished products, 
is Sanyo workmanship. A look inside any Sanyo product 
reveals unparalleled technical precision...even to the smallest 
component. 

A case in point...the Sanyo Cadnica. This transistor radio is 


a great name in Electronics! 












MICROPACK” 


MODEL M-35 

2-track recording and playback up to 34 min. Rewinding 
time Amin. 2%” PM speaker. Plays on four 1l;-volt pen- 
light batteries or Sanyo rechargeable batteries, 6%”x 
3%4"x1%”. Only 2 lbs net. 


powered by a nickel-cadmium battery which can be recharged 
500 times, giving it a useful life of ten years. The 2-band Sanyo 
Cadnica also has a 3” speaker, hi-lo tone control and a fine 
tuning device. 

Another development...the Sanyo Micro-Pack 35. This pocket- 
size tape recorder uses magazine-loaded tape to eliminate 
threading and handling of tape. Each 2-track magazine holds 
34 minutes of recording and slips easily into the Sanyo Micro- 
Pack 35, making it ready for instant use. 


SANYO 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


OSAKA, JAPAN 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO,, LTD. 
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ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares across the AMSTERDAM 


Atlantic, this season, every season, plus special 

Family Plan in effect now through April 30. You COPENHAGEN 
and your family can travel for hundreds of dollars FRANKFURT} 
LESS than Jet Economy fares from all European GLASGOW 
countries served by ICELANDIC. U.S. trained 

flight crews, plus real Scandinavian hospitality, GOTHENBURG 
full-course meals on long-range pressurized HAMBURG} 
nn. HELSINKI 
Information, reservations from any Travel Agent or our offices LONDON 


and General Agents in AMSTERDAM « ANKARA « ANTWERP » ATHENS 


BELFAST « BEIRUT + BERGEN + BRUXELLES + CHICAGO LUXEMBOURG* 


COPENHAGEN = FRANKFURT/MAIN «= GENEVE 


GLASGOW ® GOTHENBURG » HAMBURG + HELSINKI OSLO 
JOHANNESBURG » LONDON » LUXEMBOURG « NEW YORK 

OSLO » PARIS » REYKJAVIK =» ROME » SAN FRANCISCO REYKJAVIK 
STAVANGER » STOCKHOLM » TEL AVIV «* ZURICH tvia Luxembourg, 


Amsterdam, 


Copenhagen or London 
*No Family Plan 
from Luxembourg 


Daily scheduled flights 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES änd’U.S.A. via Iceland,” 








MODEL 16- TL6- 





VERMUTH| 


LA FABBRICH 


Columbia, backed by time-tested experience and re- a eg, 
search, is the first in the world to produce this compact TALIAN A PE RITIF 
all-transistor 16” screen TV receiver. It gives you . > 
the sharpest, clearest picture indoors or out. Öperates ——. n 


e ice 
on car battery or house current. 


& ROBBINS INCORPOR 





MODEL T-17 

A smart, ultra-thin 
radio that fits into 
your pocket or purse 
to take anywhere. 


MODEL 502C 
Precision built 2- 
track tape recorder 
gives 2 hours record- 
ing/playback on or- 
dinary 5” tape. 


NICCOL 








g 
_ and personality which has be asting for 177 years. 
NIPPON COLUMBIA COMPANY, LTD. Shirakawa Bidg.. No. 6, 6-chome, Tamura-cho, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo PUNT e MESi is a secret formula of CARPANO, 
1 the Italian house which invented vermoufh. 
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fly with me 
and preview’ 


E= Japan 


Don’t wait for a trip to Japan. Now between London, 
Frankfurt, Rome, and Cairo, or many other cities, 
you can “preview” Japan itself aboard a swift, de- 
pendable Jet Courier of Japan Air Lines. 

You discover the calm beauty of Japan in the classic 
cabin decor. You delight in traditional Japanese 
hospitality as kimono-clad hostesses pamper you with 
famous JAL service, efficiently but graciously. In- 
deed, even on shorter flights by Japan Air Lines, you 
enjoy a travel experience unique in all the world. 











JAL Hostess 
Noriko leda 





JAPAN AIR LINES 


See your travel agent for Jet Courier reservations. 
“Silk Road”: London, Frankfurt, Rome, Cairo, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Bangkok, Hong Kong, Tokyo. 
Polar Route: London, Paris, Copenhagen, Tokyo «® Also throughout 
Japan, elsewhere in the Orient, and transPacific to the U.S.A. 


E2 





Hawaii!) = When you sta with us, 
warm welcome, gracious service and 


anteed in writing. (We hold 
ions If your ship or pl 


In London call Sheraton Hotels Reservation Office, Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 WEStern 7536 or 8121. B 

Hotels Reservation Office, M. Marcel Hermand, Representative, 35, Rue du Congres. Sheraton Overseas General Agents: EUROPE — Athens 
Hellenic Express Travel & Tourist Office, 4 Stadiou Street; Barcelona Ultra Express S.L., Avda—Jose Antonio 591; Dublin 
Shannon Travels Ltd., Kiidare House, Westmoreland Street; Geneva Fairvoyage, Inc., 3 Rue Du Temple, P.O. Box: Stand 343; 
The Hague Reisbureau Lissone-Lindeman N.V., Pletterijkade 50; Hamburg Schiffahrtsgesellschaft De Vries & Co., M.B.H., Alte 
Rabenstressa 22; Lisbon Sociedade Comercial Orey, Antunes & Ca. Ltd., 4 Praca Duque da Tercera; Luxembourg Derulle- 
Wigreux & Fils, 59 Boulevard Royal; Oslo Erik Myhre Travelbureau Ltd., Karl Johansgt. 8; Paris Voyages Flandrac, 17 Rue de 
la Paix; Rome C.l.T., 68 Piazza della Repubblica; Vienna Cosmos Travel and Tourist Office Ltd., Kaertner Ring 15. 


85 Sheraton Hotels % Motor Inns 


Coast to coastin U.S.A., in Hawaii, in Canada, in Nassau, in Jamaica, in Mexico, in Puerto Rico, in Venezuela & Israel. 
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ATEI 
BEEFEATER 


DOUBLY DRY... 
to double your pleasure 


-123=3 33.3, &e]il 


DISTILLED FROM GRAIN BY JAMES BURROUGH LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND, SINCE 1820 














Just ask an Asahi Pentax owner what he thinks of his camera. 


He will 
enthuse with that understatement so typical of the man 
who runs the best motor car, keeps a fine cellar, goes to a good 


tailor— and owns an Asahi Pentax. He knows that only an Asahi Pentax 


can give him all he can possibly want from a camera. He 
will tell you this camera is quite superb. 
Just hold an Asahi Pentax, you will feel at once it is worth more than 
it costs. 
Your Asahi Pentax dealer will be glad to demonstrate the complete system of 


Asahi Pentax photography ... full range of lenses from super wide angle 
to super telephoto, plus versatile accessories for micro- and macrophotography. 


“Honeywell Pentax” in U.S.A. and Mexico. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO. LTD. 
C.P.O. Box 895, Tokyo 


FOND 
OF THINGS 
ITALIANO? 
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GUNS FROM BERETTA 





LUGGAGE BY GUCCI PEPPER MILLS FROM BARRA 





PUNT E MES, : 
ONE OF ITALY’S LEADING 
APERITIF WINES 


PANETTONE CAKE BY MOTTA 






TRY 
A SIP OF 


GAIIIANO | 


1 
N, 






N Anticially colored - Made and botlled br 
ISTLLERIE RIUNITE di. LIQUORI - MILANO (ha) 
kacuusıyeur FOR AND IMPORIED BY 
Kanon & Robbins, Inc. New York, N. Y- 





THE A 
ITALIAN LIQUEUR  ;.a WR 

THAT'S 'W 
CONQUERING | 
THE WORLD! 





Add to the list of fine Italian delights the liquid gold of 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur, ‘“distilled from the rays 
of the sun.” There’s no taste quite like it. Try a sip of its 
bright, sunny flavor. Galliano—the superb Italian liqueur. 
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PRECISION, 
STYLE 
AND 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FROM 
JAPAN. 


CITIZEN 


serves the World 


CITIZEN WATCH CO. LTD. 


Okachimachi, Taito-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: ‘“'CITIZEN TOKYO’' 
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ala: 


INTERNATIONAL 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-, 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. O. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 875 pesos; 3 yrs, 1875; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolom& Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. . 
Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20,772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr, BW1$10.50;3yrs, BWI$24.50;5 yrs, BW1$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 yrs, Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
167.96, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (1 yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$3900; 3 yrs, Cr$8450; 5 yrs, Cr$11700), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British _Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bldg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (1 yr, K 28; 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People’s Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Ceylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (1yr, E218,00; 3yrs, E239,00; 5yrs, E°48,75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105; 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10, Bogotä 

Costa Rica (1 yr, £30; 3 yrs, €70; 5 yrs, £97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Ando. 2038, San Jos& 

Cyprus (1 yr,C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

Denmark (1 vr, Kr. 46; 3 yrs, Kr. 99; 5 vrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
Kobenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
KObenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.,50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, S/100; 3 yrs, S/235; 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Credito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 290; 3 yrs, Pi 670; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr EI Nil, Cairo 

EI Salvador (1 yr, £11,50; 3 yrs, €26,50; 5 yrs, £32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 yr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. 
$45.50), c/o State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 vr, 45/-:3 vrs, 
104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd.. P.O. 
Box 1778, Bulawavo 

Finland (1 yr, Fmk 19.20: 3 vrs, Nmk 41.60: 5 yrs, Nmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

France & French Union (I yr, 28.75 FF} 3 yrs, 65.00 FF; 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris Be. 

Germany (1 vr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50). c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (I yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, Q 4,50; 3 yrs, O 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
c/o Banco Apricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50: 3 yrs, G 52,50: 5 yrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republique d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince . 

Honduras (1 vr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21: 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atläntida, Tegucigalpa 

Hong Kong (1 vr, HK $37: 3 yrs, HK $85: 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong A 
India (1 vr, Rs.28: 3 vrs, Rs.62: 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 1 

Iran (1 yr, Ris 465; 3 yrs, Ris 10757'5 yrs, Ris 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran a 
Iraq (1 yr, ID 2.220; 3 yrs, ID 5.150; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraq, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-: 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, 1£ 17.25; 3 vrs, I£ 39.00; 5 yrs, I£ 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd.. 24 Rothschild Bivd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr Lit 3750; 3 vrs, Lit 8125; 5 vrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-, 3 vrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 yr. 2000 ven; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, 
Central Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (1 vr, JD 2.220: 3 vrs, JD 5.150: 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
The British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 
Kenya (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlavs Bank Ltd.. P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 


Korea (1 yr, 780 Won; 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2115), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, 1.P.O. Box 1380, Seou, 
Kuwait (1 vr, KD 2.220: 3 yrs, KD 5.150: 5 vrs, KD 8.775), 
c/o The British Bank of the Middle East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L. £ 19.50; 3 yrs, L. £ 45.00; 5 yrs, L. £ 65.00), 
c/o Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappii, N.V., Imm. Abboud 
Abdel Razzak, Bab-Edriss, P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr,L£ 2.25; 3 yrs, L£ 5.20; 5 yrs, L £ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middie East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, M$48.75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 RafflesQuay, Singapore 
(subject to Exchange Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 
Morocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5 yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British BankoftheMiddle’East. 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70; 3 yrs, f 46.80, 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, NAf 25.00; 
5 yrs, NAf 39.00). c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.'s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand” & Island Territories (1 yr,45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ}, c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bldg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr, C$34; 3 yrs, C$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o 
Banco de Am£rica, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-: 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
for foreign books and periodicals, including this order, has not 
exceeded Rs. 150.) 
Panama (1 yr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, 6 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunciön 
Peru (1 yr, S/ 120; 3 yrs, S/ 280; 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicoläs de Pi&rola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 vr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
A pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 

janila 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, SR 65.25; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
South Africa & Adjacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 3 vrs, 
R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens Ltd., 
103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (] yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
2 Banco de Santander, Alcalä 37, Madrid 

udan (1 yr, Pi 220: 3 yrs, Pi 500; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (l yr, Sf 11,50; 3 yrs, Sf 25,00; 5 yrs, Sf 39,00), 
c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (I yr, Kr. 31; 3 yrs, Kr. 67; 5 yrs, Kr. 107.25), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 yr, Fr. 26: 3 vrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 78), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 yr, S.£.25; 3 vrs, S.£.58; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 
World Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231. Damascus, S.A.R. 
Taiwan (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs, NT$ 520: 5 yrs, NT$ 715), 
c/o Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1yr, BWI$10.50:3yrs, BWI$24.50; 
5 yrs, BWI$32.50) c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), 
c/o all branches of the British Bank of the Middle East 
Tunisia (1 vr. TD 2.415; 3 yrs, TD 5.460; 5 yrs, TD 8.125), 
c/o Soci&t& Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
Turkey (1 yr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 145.00; 5 yrs, TL 180.50), c/o 
French American, Istiklal Caddesi No.513, Beyoglu, Istanbul 
Uganda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruguay (1 yr, 96 pesos; 3 yrs, 208: 5 vrs, 325), c/o First 
National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rincön 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (l yr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, Bs 48; 5 yrs, Bs 65), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Elsewhere in Atlantic Area, Middle East & Africa (1 
yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), TIME-LIFE Inter- 
national, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, Amsterdam-C., 
Netherlands 
Elsewhere in Western Hemisphere, Asia, South 
Pacific (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
TIME-LIFE International S.A., Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 
4, D.F., Mexico 





en En a En En Eee, 


LIFE International is published by TiMeE-LiFe In- 
ternationa! (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Amsterdam C, Netherlands, a subsidiary of TIME 
Inc. which with its subsidiaries also publishes 
TIME, Lire, the International editions of TIME and 
LırE, FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForUM and House & HoME. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Roy E. Larsen; Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James 
A. Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary, 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a LIFE address 
label whenever you write us 
about your subscription. It in- 
sures prompt service. ATTACH 


AIRMAIL TO: LABEL 
HERE 


For subscribers in Europe, 
Middle East, Africa: 


LIFE International 
590 Keizersgracht 





Bernard Barnes; Vice Presidents, Edgar R. 
Baker, Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, C. D. 
Jackson, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, Jr., 
P. I. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller 
and Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey; Assistant 
Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, Charles L. 
Gleason, Jr.; Assistant Treasurers, W. G. Davis, 
E. S. Ingels, R. B. McKeough. 


Address all editorial correspondence to: LIFE 
International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
















CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you're one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please notify usby AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address- 
TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 





For subscribers in Asia, South 
Pacific, Western Hemisphere: 





LIFE International name 


Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31 
Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





new address 
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International in your own cur- eity 
rency, please refer to listing by 
country on this page. eSunly 





state or province 








WRENCHES 


for every 
type of 
nut-turning job 


SNAP-ON 
5184-GS-B Set 





This Snap-on 5184-GS-B set gives 
you the right wrench equipment for 
fast, safe machinery repair and ad- 
justment. This set contains every 
standard U.S. wrench size from 3/16 
to 1-7/8 inch. Sets include open-end 
wrenches, box wrenches, combination 
wrenches, flexible head wrenches, 
ratcheting box wrenches and socket 
wrenches. 


Socket wrenches include handles 
and sockets in 1/4 in., 3/8 in., 1/2 
in., and 3/4 in. square drive sizes. 
Other sets available in British or 
metric sizes. 

SNAP-ON offers automotive and in- 
dustrial tool sets for service and re- 
pair work throughout all industry. 
See your distributor or write for free 
catalog. 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY 


SNAP-ON TOOLS 





INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
8061-A 28th AVENUE, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Which of the top filter brands 
do you think you should smoke” 





KENT 


et ont FILTER 
euuswe mie — 


KENT 


WEW OnıTE FHTER 






AR 
eyusve M' c 


KING SIZE 


Kent with the MICRONITE Balance” is the key word. Because you can So, if you smoke a filter cigarette (or even 





go too far in either direction. if you don't), don't you think you should 
Filter offers smokers the Lorillard Research developed the“Micronite Smoke Kent? 
filterto do a good job in filtration. That stands 
5 . FOR BOTH MILDNESS 
best balance of filtration _ to reason. But they never forgot the fact that AND SATISFYING TASTE 


real smoking pleasure calls for satisfying SMOKE KENT 


and mild, satisfying taste _ taste as well. 


USA. THE FINER THE FILTER, THE MILDER THE TASTE 
A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY, U.S.A.—FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES— THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 
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EIER 


1964 Cars from Chrysler Corporation. 


Clearly, these are six of the most beautiful cars 


Chrysler Corporation has ever built. Classic. Simple. 


Impressive. Individually styled to set them apart 
from each other, as well as from other cars. 

To make these new 1964’s a better (and more 
enjoyable) investment, Chrysler engineers have made 
significant improvements wherever you look. The 


interior fabrics are more luxurious than ever. The 
colors and trim are the most exciting yet. 
But the greatness of the past has not been neglected. 
There is still the famous firm-ride control based on 
torsion-bar suspension. And the Alternator, for quick 
starts and long battery life. Unibody construction, 
quiet and solid. 

















Conversational. Individual. Sensational. 


Discover the pure enjoyment of owning and driving 
a brilliantly performing American car from Chrysler 
Corporation. Take your choice among Plymouth, 
Valiant, Dodge, Dart, Chrysler, or Imperial. They 
are powered for top performance by Chrysler’s world- 
renowned 6 and 8 cylinder engines. You will have a 
wide variety of body styles to choose from. 


w 


CHRYSLER 


INTERNATIONAL 


Chrysler 


Plymouth 
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BEARING THE BURDEN. South Viet- 
namese regulars who do most of the h 


THE MAJOR EXPLOSION POINT IN ASIA 


SOUTH VIETNAMS WAR 


























In the heat of the green sliver of Asia called South Vietnam, the 
wiry brown infantrymen above are fighting the world’s one major 
war, and the one war in which Communism’s foes are pitting 
themselves against Communism’s protagonists. The war was long 
in the making: its continuance was envisaged by Red strategists 
when the 1954 Geneva Conference divided Vietnam into a Com- 
"munist north and a non-Communist south. It has been even longer 
in the waging: the shooting stepped up in 1960 with Communist in- 
eursions from the north and by 1961 the threat had grown so grim 








that the U.S. greatly increased its loans of equipment and military 
advisers. But the late President Ngo Dinh Diem, more concerned 
with his political fortunes than with victory, fought desültorily, and 
by 1963’s end the invaders controlled two thirds of the rich Mekong 
delta in which more than 60% of the country’s people live (see 


‚ map, p. 26). Now a new—but untested— government sits in Saigon. 
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The dry season, which is favorable to offensives, has begun. And 
the U.S. has determined that whatever the cost South Vietnam shall 
not be lost t0 Communism. The war is entering a crucial phase. 





TERRAIN DIGCTATES CHOPPER’ WAR 


Even in the dry season, the delta 
— South Vietnam’s rice bowl—-is 
crisscrossed by mile upon mile of 
canals, streams and rivers; in the 
wet season it isa seemingly endless 
sheet of water. The terrain is ideal 
for the guerrilla warfare waged by 
the 90,000-man Communist army, 
the Vietcong, whose soldiers, until 
recently, struck only by night and 
vanished among the peasants in 
the paddies by day. 

So firmly is the Vietcong in con- 
trol of the delta that it issues its 
own currency and postage stamps, 
levies taxes on food bound for Sai- 
gon, and of late has taken to day- 
time military operations. To hunt 
them down in the watery maze, so 
that South Vietnamese troops can 
try to root them out, the U.S. has 
lent Saigon a sizable force of heli- 
copters for pursuit and transport. 
So the struggle has become largely 
a “chopper” war. But twice as 
many “‘choppers’” may be needed. 
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RESCUE FLIGHT. After 
crash of a U.S. helicop- 
ter, another ‘“‘chopper” 
flies over scene to look 
for survivors, and learn 
what happened to craft. 


AIRBORNE MISSION. A 
force of South Vietnam- 
ese brought in by U.S. 
helicopter debarks and 
sweeps across a paddy 
in search of marauders. 


ARMED GUARD. Pro- 
tecting mission depicted 
above, an HU-IB copter 
carrying machine guns 
and rockets goes along. 
Soldierhascarbineready. 
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PATROL IN A PADDY. South Viet- 
nam troops in a wet-season operation 


°=95 BATTLING IN A VERDANT HELL 


For the foot soldier, any war is 
painfully uncomfortable. For the 
foot soldier in Vietnam, the war is 
unspeakable misery in a verdant 
hell. Even a simple patrol to search 
outcontraband-laden sampansand 
junks can be agonizing, though the 
only enemy in sight is Mud. It is 
tough country in which to take the 
initiative, and under Ngo Dinh 
Diem, the anti-Communist forces 
rarely did: the theory was that Red 
depredations would so enrage the 
peasantry that they would starve 
outtheinvaders. Butthetheory has 
provedfallacious: Vietnamese peas- 
ants, like peasants elsewhere before 
them, find it easier—in the short 
run, at least—to collaborate. 
Military action alone will not 
recapture the peasantry’s loyalty, 
without which the war cannot be 
won. But only strong military ac- 
tion—in spite of the terrain—can 
guarantee the peasantry protection 
and hold promise of a better life. 
To induce the South Vietnam jun- 
ta to undertake that action— with 
American help—is the U.S. goal. 


MARINE IN THE MUD. Put ashore 
from an amphibious landing craft, a 
marine on river patrol sinks to waist. 








PRISONER. Caught hiding in a pad- 
dy, a Vietcong soldier is brought in by 
a marine landed by U.S. helicopter. 


PRISON CAMP. Vietcong captives, 
deserters and criminals build airstrip 
and roads at Kham Duc compound. 
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A WELCOME CHANGE, 


COMFORTING CALL. U.S. am- 
bassador, Henry Cabot Lodge, visits 
American injured in a copter crash. 





INSPECTION TRIP. At front, Sec- 
retary McNamara talks with Generals 
Maxwell Taylor and Paul Harkins. 
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THEN A TEMPERING OF HOPES 


Though the U.S. had no part in 
the coup that toppled Ngo Dinh 
Diem, most Americans on the spot 
were as relieved as the people of 
Saigon when the junta headed by 
Lieut. General Duong Van Minh 
took over. The junta drew up an 
impressive plan for a big counter- 
offensive. General Duong Van 
Minh, at American urging, began 
moving about the countryside to 
win popular support, and, for a 
soldier, did surprisingly well as a 
politician. The junta made peace 
with dissident non-Communist 
forces. The U.S. has clarified its 
troop withdrawal policy: though 
instructors would leave when their 
tasks were finished, advisers would 
stay. But as 1964 began, the junta’s 
counteroffensive was floundering, 
and the junta’s members were split. 


THE JUNTA. Generals Duong Van 
Minh, Le Van Kim and Tran Van 
Don salute troops passing in review. 
Absent is flamboyant, ambitious Ton 
That Dinh, whom the three stripped 
of command of corps around Saigon. 














FAREWELLS. American instructors, 
their assignments completed, wait to 
fiy home. Thousands have departed. 


REJOICING. Celebrating end of Ngo 
Dinh Diem regime, Saigon youths 
ignore Mme. Nhu’s ban on dancing. 


CONTINUED 
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For a small war in a small coun- 
try, it has been a costly one. Since 
1961, the Vietcong has lost 74,000 
killed, wounded or missing; the 
South Vietnamese 41,000, and the 
Americans, although technically 
they are not fighting, 94 killed, 
483 wounded, 14 missing. Four 
outcomes are possible. One would 
be South Vietnam’s “'neutraliza- 
tion,” which the junta and the 


U.S. reject because it almost cer- 
tainly would lead to a Communist 
takeover. A second would be a 
cessation of Red attacks, an un- 
likely eventuality. A third would 
be a Red victory, which the U.S. 





SENTINEL ON STILTS. Surrounded by six-foot bamboo fences and barbed 
wire, watchtowers like this one 25 miles south of Saigon dot the South Vietnam 
landscape to protect strategic villages, which are now called “‘combat hamlets.” 
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LAY OF THE LAND. South Vietnam government is strongest in central 
coastalarea (1), weaker in the highlands (3), and in desperate trouble in the Me- 
kong delta (2), where Vietcongrules. Foe lands supplies on Camau peninsula (4). 
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A HARD-BITTEN FOE 


is committed to prevent. Only the 
fourth remains as a path to peace: 
a Red defeat. 

The obstacles are imposing. The 
Vietcong regulars, who claim to 
be indigenous South Vietnamese, 
have been thoroughly trained and 
indoctrinated in North Vietnam 
and are splendid soldiers. The Viet- 
cong soldier “is willing to under- 
go all kinds of rigors,’” one high- 
ranking American said recently. 
““He has to, to survive. He digs 
the right kind of hole in the right 
kind of place. He forces us to ma- 
neuver in plain sight while he re- 
mains concealed. His use of cam- 








AND THE STRATEGY THAT COULD BEAT HIM 


ouflage is superb. He is willing to 
dig deep so his fortifications are 
hard to clean out. When he sets a 
trap, he often knows exactly how 
his mortars must fire and he cuts 
holes in his treetop cover to match 
the trajectories he expects to use.” 

His supplies are no problem. 
““There are still hundreds of [gov- 
ernment] outposts all over the 
country that are really nothing 
more than supply depots for the 
Vietcong,” the same American 
confided. *“Any time he needs some 
weapons or a few grenades he can 
knock one over.” Food he takes 
from the peasants. Other necessi- 


ties come via Cambodia to the 
Camau peninsula, whence they are 
distributed by sampans and junks: 
the South Vietnamese cannot keep 
track of them all. 

Aggressive, elusive and ruthless, 
the Vietcong can dominate a peas- 
antry which knows that the Reds 
may show up at any minute, and 
that government forces will come 
to the rescue too late, if at all: 
thus, the Reds rule 13 of South 
Vietnam’s 43 provinces. 

As a countermeasure, the Sai- 
gon government has designed the 
strategic hamlet program, concen- 
trating peasants in fortified vil- 


lages. A sound idea, the scheme suf- 
fered under the Diem regime from 
poor planning and officious ad- 
ministration and came close to dis- 
aster in the delta, where the peas- 
ants felt they were being deprived 
of homes and land they liked in 
the interest of a regime they did 
not favor. But the establishment 
of centers where the peasants can 
farm efficiently and safely is essen- 
tial t0o a non-Communist victory: 
under the junta, the scheme could 
achieve what it could not under 


Diem. Simultaneously, the junta 
must press the offensive, to com- 
press and finally crush the Viet- 
cong in its delta stronghold. In 
Washington’s Pentagon, the view 
is that the South Vietnamese have 
all the men and mate£riel to do it. 
‘“They have got everything they 
need to win, but the will,” says 
one official. He may be misjudg- 
ing the South Vietnamese: If he is 
not, the U.S. may have to expend 
much more effort if Communism is 
not to engu!f another Asian land. 
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HAVEN FOR THE HARRIED. Some 8,500 combat hamlets, of which this one 
is typical, already have been built, 2,500 more are projected. Well-planned ham- 
lets shelter peasants from attack, and keep them from feeding or aiding foe. 











In neutral Laos a tank surprises some wild horses 





Like mangrove islands that repeatedly flour- 
ish and vanish in tropical seas, Laos has a 
spooky way of disappearing below the sur- 
face of world news and then bobbing up again. 
For some weeks now Laos has appeared to be 
a no-news-is-good-news situation; but basical- 
ly it is a more sinister situation than it would 
seem. For example, Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
the neutralist premier, has now managed to 
stay in office more than 18 months and his 
country still has not gone down the Commu- 
nist drain. But the full story is not so sim- 
ple as that. 

“Laos is not a country at all--and never 
has been,” mused a U.S. observer who passed 
through Vientiane last month. In all the years 
they owned it, he pointed out, “The French 
never prepared Laos for anything—it was a 
province of Indochina set aside as a kind of 
hunting preserve— while Saigon was being 
made into the ‘Paris of the Orient.’ Today 
over half of the 25,000,000 people in next- 
door Thailand have Lao bvod, compared with 
the two million Laotians in Laos itself. Many 
of them are local tribesmen who hate all 
government.” 

A 14-nation conference in Geneva decreed 
Laotian unification, independence and neu- 
trality in 1962, and put Prince Souvanna Phou- 
main businessrunninga froika regime of Com- 
munists, neutralists and rightists. Britain and 
the Soviet Union were named to police the 
agreement. Apart from staying in power, the 
prince has done little to carry out the Geneva 
accords. His government has failed to impose 
a country-wide cease-fire, to hold free elections 
or to remove foreign military forces (Western 
personnel pulled out of the country on sched- 
ule in October 1962, while Communist forces 
stayed on). He has failed to merge Laos’ three 
military and political factions. 

It was Souvanna Phouma’s job to knock 
all these heads together and get them to work 
in harness, and this he has signally failed to 
do—though anyone might have failed at it. 
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The trouble is, the princes and generals are 
up against something that is bigger than all 
of them: the Sino-Soviet struggle for mastery 
of the Communist world. 

Before (and possibly during) the Geneva 
conference, Russia built up great stockpiles 
of weapons for the Pathet Lao in next-door 
North Vietnam. Until the Geneva deadline, a 
Soviet airlift ferried these supplies from Hanoi 
to Pathet Lao bases in northern Laos. Since 
then— when under the terms of the Geneva 
accords all foreign forces were to withdraw 
from Laos—that airlift apparently has tapered 
off. It has been replaced on a more modest 
scale by the North Vietnamese themselves. 

For whatever reason, the Soviets now seem 
to want the Geneva agreements honored and 
want the Laos coalition to work. On the other 
hand they do not want to take a strong stand 
against North Vietnam and the Pathet Laoand 
throw them deeper into the arms of the Red 
Chinese. 

At this point, however, it may not matter 
greatly what kind of stand the Russians take. 
From all signs, Ho Chi Minh and his North 
Vietnamese have cast their lot with Red China. 
And it is North Vietnam, Premier Souvanna 
Phouma said last month, that now controls 
the Pathet Lao. “I fear,’ he said in gentle un- 
derstatement, “that Soviet influence on Hanoi 
is not totally effective.” If it is really true, as 
the prince has suggested, that Pekinghas prom- 
ised North Vietnam dominion—a sublease, 
that is—over the entire Indochinese peninsula, 
then Laos merely becomes a means to an 
end. And so is the network of roads that the 
Red Chinese are busily constructing in Pathet 
Lao country—roads that head down toward 
Thailand. 

For the moment it appears that the Red 
Chinese do not want to start anything—or 
have the North Vietnamese start anything— 
that would provoke war; at least their de- 
cision not to take over Laos when U.S. troops 
were sent to the Thai border last year in- 
dicate this. But in the long run Laos can per- 
mit the Red Chinese to outflank the entire 


Western positionsin Southeast Asia by march- ' 


ing right to the shores of the Indian Ocean. 


on the Newsfronts of Southeast Asia 


Asia's time of trial is not confined to 
Vietnam alone (previous pages). In India 
the mamory of the Red Chinese aggres- 
sion remains strong, and no one knows 
when it might come again. Ceylon is on 
the road to nationalized chaos. And Paki- 
stan plays the perilous game of an en- 
tente with Red China. Still the most ex- 
plosive trouble spots are in Southeast 
Asia, where the tribulations range from 
an uneasy truce in Laos to a ruinous one- 
man rule in Burma. The problems of 
these countries, excepting such nations 
as Indonesia, Malaysia and others which 
are.covered at greater length elsewhere 
in the issue, are summarized here, based 
on reports from TıME-LiFE correspondents. 





The most powerful man in Burma—and the 
man who is living the most dangerously—is a 
52-year-old army careerist, General Ne Win. 
He is the President; Chief of the 17-member 
Revolutionary Council which administers the 
country; Minister for Defense, Finance and 
Revenue; and Chief of Military Tribunals, 
meaning boss of what now passes for a Bur- 
mese judiciary. Put the titles all together and 
they spell dictator. For some 22 months now, 
having put himself in the driver’s seat, the 
general has been steering his nation of 23.7 
million people along a course he calls ‘The 
Burmese Way to Socialism.” That it may 
also be the way to ruin has become evident 
to many of his passengers, but not yet to 
General Ne Win. 

The smuggest man in Burma, on the other 
hand, may well be ex-Premier U Nu, the gen- 
ial bumbler from whom Ne Win grabbed the 
wheel in a military coup March 2, 1962. U Nu 
lives in ““preventive detention’ in a cozy cot- 
tage outside Rangoon, custom-built for him 
by Ne Win. Placid and moon-faced as ever, U 
Nu has all he wants to eat, drink and read, in- 
cluding his choice of the world’s newspapers 
and magazines. They serve to remind him of 
the obvious—that even the hard-driving, pis- 
tol-packing Ne Win finds running Burma a 
frustrating job. But it can give no satisfaction 
to the deposed U Nu—or to the assorted lesser 
politicianswhom Ne Win has jailed—to reflect 
that the economy of their country, the great- 
est rice exporter in all Asia, has been all but 
wrecked by an army-enforced socialism. 

This is General Ne Win’s second try at run- 
ning Burma. In 1958 he pressured parliament 
into installing him as a reform premier in 
place of popular but ineffectual U Nu. As the 
army’s man in charge of a civilian cabinet, 
Ne Win ran a “‘caretaker” regime for 17 
months. He accomplished a considerable 
cleanup of Burma’s affairs and then relin- 
quished oflice in 1960, as he had promised, 
after U Nu won a national election. Govern- 


ment incompetence and corruption promptly 
spread again, U Nu was unable to control it, 
being guided more by hisnumerous astrologers 
than by common sense. So early in 1962 Ne 
Win lost patience and moved in again. 

His new Revolutionary Council soon an- 
nounced a policy of nationalizing industry 
and collectivizing agriculture. The Marxist 
Minister of Agriculture on the Council, Brig- 
adier Tin Pe, urged Ne Win to put the policy 
into effect with all haste. But Ne Win’s No. 2 
man, the moderate socialist Brigadier Aung 
Gyi, argued that the regime should go slow. 
Aung Gyi knew Burma had more press- 
ing problems, chiefly quelling the half-dozen 
Communist and ethnic rebel groups that had 
been harassing the countryside ever since the 
nation won independence after World War II. 
Last February Tin Pe won out and Aung Gyi 
flew off to shaven-headed exile in a Bud- 
dhist monastery. 

From then on, moderation was out and in- 
stant socialism was in. General Ne Win’s sol- 
diersshowed up one day at each of Burma’s 24 
banks to announce that the banks were na- 
tionalized. The stately branch of the British 
Lloyd’s Bank in Rangoon became ‘“People’s 
Bank No. 19.” Two Communist Chinese banks 
were not exempted from the takeover. 

Control of the banks meant control of cred- 
it, and the dictatorship began to choke off 
credit asa step toward bringing Burma’s econ- 
omy under state control. By taking over all 
foreign trade, Ne Win forced 1,000 export and 
import firms out of business. Agricultural 
cooperatives were set up for “marketing with- 
out middlemen.’ The regime put rice growers 
under stricet quality controls and warned the 
farmers that by 1964 the government would be 
the sole buyer of their rice—at reduced prices. 
British and Indian business firms were taken 
over, their owners compensated, their man- 
agers told they might as well take off. The oil, 
teak, mining and trans- 
port industries have 
all been nationalized 
— along with such or- 
ganizations as the Boy 
Scouts, the Red Cross 
and the Automobile 
Association of Burma. 

Hand in hand with 
the socializing has gone 
a deliberate wringing- 
out of the British and 
the U.S. “presence” 
in Burma. The Ful- 
bright scholarship pro- 
gram has been discon- 
tinued and thousands 
of students and teach- 
ers seeking to study abroad now find it all but 
impossible to get visas to Western countries. 
Along with his managed economy Ne Win 
wants amanaged culture. Accordingly he has 
curtailed the propaganda activities of all for- 
eign nations; no longer can Burmese villagers 
take their pick of free movies shown by U.S., 
Russian, Chinese and various other film units. 
By such father-knows-best management, Ne 
Win seeks to “balance” all foreign influences 
and keep Burma uninvolved in the cold war. 
Ne Win also carefully “‘balances” foreign aid: 
he accepts it, from Peking and Moscow and 
Washington, but lets none of thethree provide 
the lion’s share. 

The culture campaign, perfectly reason- 
able by Ne Win’s lights, has produced no au- 
dible outrage among the easygoing Burmese. 
But his economic revolution has turned one 


President Ne Win 





section of soeiety after another against him— 
businessmen, peasants, labor, religious groups. 
In one three-month period in 1963, indus- 
trial production fell 40%. Industrial unem- 
ployment has soared. Distribution of goods 
has been appallingly fouled up; spoilage of 
fresh produce became so scandalous that Ne 
Win had to abandon the vegetable coopera- 
tive, reassign his bureaucrats and go back to 
the middlemen. 

In the midst of such spectacular failures, 
Ne Win gamely sought a spectacular success 
on another front. In midyear he made his 
big move to end Burma’s 16-year-old civil 
war. He appealed to “all organizations under- 
ground who are up in arms for political or 
racıal causes’’ to come to Rangoon for face- 
to-face peace talks. He guaranteed them safe 
conduct from their jungle, swamp and moun- 
tain hideaways to Rangoon and back. 

It was a sincere and patriotic effort on Ne 
Win’s part. His invitation included the en- 
tire varied assortment of racial and national- 
ist rebels who demand more autonomy for their 
outlying regions—the Karens, Shans, Chins, 
Kachins and others. The invitation included 
the radical “Red Flag’ Communists from the 
Arakan Hills west of Rangoon—who are said 
to regard even Mao Tse-tung’s hard-line 
Communism as “too moderate.” It also in- 
cluded the pro-Peking “White Flag” Com- 
munists, who dominate an underground co- 
alition calling itself the National Democratic 


_ United Front. 


The peace talks went on for months, until 
Ne Win realized that the rebels didn’t want 
peace but wanted Burma. Ne Win finally broke 
off the talks and sent the rebel chiefs home. In 
the next two weeks the frustrated Ne Win 
rounded up an estimated 1,400 Burmese left- 
ists of all stripes. Leaders of most political 
parties were jailed, on the ground that they 
had all tried to pressure the government to give 
in to the rebels’ demands at the peace talks. 

Today Burma, potentially one ofthe strong- 
est countries in Southeast Asia, is in poor 
health and so is its dictator. Ne Win suffers 
from chronie sinusitis and one of his hands is 
partly paralyzed. With so many crises at home, 
last year he skipped his annual flight to Vien- 
na for medical treatment. Grimly, he carries 
on his rather disarrayed one-man rule. The 
lights burn late in his heavily guarded office 
in Rangoon’s Government House, where anti- 
aircraft guns are mounted on the roof and 
manned around the clock. 

His home, a villa on suburban Inya Lake, 
is heavily guarded too. Not far from his villa 
is the new, 300-room Inya Lake resort hotel. 
Soviet capital built it, a group of Israelis man- 
age it under contract, and a French chef pre- 
sides over the kitchen. But most days there 
is only a handful of guests to feed. For tour- 
ism has felt the general’s heavy hand along 
with every other Burmese enterprise. Journal- 
ists, missionaries, businessmen and tourists are 
discouraged from visiting once-popular Ran- 
goon, and the few who come are usually al- 
lowed only a 72-hour transit visa. 

Most outside observers say the general’s 
days are numbered. Two things keep him in 
power: a splintered opposition and a loyal 
army. The opposition is unlikely to unite, but 
the army conceivably could dump General Ne 
Win whenever enough oflicers agreed that he 
had passed his point of no return. Ifand when 
that should happen, Brigadier Aung Gyi might 
be summoned from his monastery to run the 
country—and patient U Nu might be sum- 
moned from his cottage to be the front man. 








As he was sworn in as president of South 
Korea, 46-year-old General Park Chung Hee 
promised never to permit “resurgence of dic- 
tatorship under any disguise or pretext.’” He 
had taken pains to conjure up a new image. 
An amnesty was decreed for 5,000 prison 
inmates, including 94 political prisoners. Park 
appointed as the new prime minister a re- 
spected nonpolitical figure, Choi Doo Sun, 
69, president of Donga Ilbo, the country’s 
biggest newspaper. In the new 18-man cabinet, 
heavily loaded with bankers and educators, 
Park placed only seven members of his own 
Democratic Republic party. 

Opposition Leader Yun Po Sun, head of 
the Civil Rule party, was unimpressed. ‘“The 
only change there has 
been is a change in 
costume,’ he sneered. 
But Yun and the lead- 
ers of 10 other parties 
had only themselves to 
blame. It was their own 
failure to get together 
that had enabled Park 
to make good his bid 
for continued power. 

In winning the presi- 
dency of his nation of 
25 million people last 
October, General Park 
had polled only 43% 
of the vote. It was the 
most honestly run elec- 
tion in Korean memory, and Yun’s opposition 
party could have won it if he had managed 
to gain the support of any one of three minor 
anti-Park candidates. Thus Park has been 
given a four-year mandate to make the coun- 
try over, in what may be Korea’s last, best 
chance of straightening itself out. 

This will take some doing. In the past year 
retail prices have risen some 40% —and wages 
have gone up not at all—in a country whose 
annual per capita income is only $79, lowest 
in Asia except for India ($65). Unemploy- 
ment is running around 10%. Foreign ex- 
change reserves have dropped to about $105 
million. There is desperate need for new for- 
eign investment and for new exports by new 
industries that will contribute more substan- 
tially to the economy than by lipstick-making 
and Japanese car-assembling. 

There is all too little to show for much. of 
the $3.5 billion in United States aid that has 
poured into South Korea in the 10 years 
since the end of the Korean War. This year 
American military aid will be cut. Support- 
assistance aid will decline from $90 million to 
$70 million at most. The U.S. is taking an 
inereasingly hard line with Korea, and many 
millions in 1964 aid will be released only when 
the government can prove progress on a four- 
point stabilization program: control of budget 
deficits, limitation of bank credit, reduction 
of the total money supply, and maintenance 
of adequate foreign reserves. 

Opposition Leader Yun Po Sun may be 
quite right in predicting that Park and his 
party chief, Kim Chong Pil, will run things 
in civvies just as they did in uniform. But as 
one Western diplomat says, ‘Stability is more 
essential than democracy at the moment. Po- 
litical stability seems at hand. If economic 
stability follows, then there’s a chance here. 
If not, then I’d say this country’s had it.” 





President Park 
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Prince Sihanouk enjoys basketball game 





As heads of state go in these times of rapid 
obsolescence, Cambodia’s neutralist Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk is certainly durable. No- 
body amonghis six million countrymen (whom 
he calls “my children’) seems to be out to get 
the prince’s job. The allegiance of his 30,000- 
man army isevidently unquestionable. Russia, 
Red China and the United States have all gone 
out of their way to be helpful to him. While he 
does not get along at all well with two of his 
neighbors, Thailand and South Vietnam, both 
of them have enough troubles of their own 
without making serious trouble for him. 

Why, then, has Sihanouk been so jumpy 
lately? In the past couple of months he has all 
but erased his image as a fun-loving, saxo- 
phone-tootling fellow who was big on basket- 
ball and volleyball but couldn’t care less about 
the game of power politics. He has served no- 
tice on the United States that it should stop its 
flow of aid to Cambodia—then berated the 
Americans for taking him at his word and 

.turning off the faucet. He said he would close 

his country’s missions in Washington, Lon- 
don, Tokyo, Canberra and Manila. He has 
demanded an international conference in Ge- 
neva to’ ‘‘guarantee Cambodia’s neutrality.” 
He has threatened to formally cast his lot 
with Communist China. 

Sihanouk’s marathon performance began 
shortly after thecoup that obliterated the Diem 
regime in South Vietnam. To some observers 
it looked as if the prince were experiencing a 
reflex reaction of fear—that he might be next. 
But more likely his acting and speechmaking 
have stemmed from a more rational fear of 
the Chinese Communists. Like some other 
Southeast Asia leaders, the prince feels Pe- 
king’s influence is waxing, and Moscow’s is 
waning, in that whole part of the world. In the 
past this fear has not kept Sihanouk from 
cracking down on Communists whenever they 
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surfaced inside Cambodia. But recently he has 
lost no chance to placate Peking. For example, 
Sihanouk has a bevy of sons being schooled 
abroad in Paris, Moscow, Prague, Peking and 
elsewhere. Recently he designated as his ““pre- 
ferred successor”’ 18-year-old Prince Norodom 
Naradipo, the son who is studying in Peking 
under the tutelage of Chen Yi and Chou En- 
lai. This, said Sihanouk, is the princeling who 
will be “my Dauphin.’” 

In seeking a closer accommodation with 
the Chinese, Sihanouk has been immensely 
convenienced by (of all people) his country’s 
old masters, the French. In a new manifesta- 
tion of its go-it-alone policy, the government 
of Charles de Gaulle has been putting for- 
ward notions of unification and neutraliza- 
tion for Vietnam and all of France’s former 
Indochinese domain. And the De Gaulle gov- 
ernment has been busily exploring ways of 
recognizing, and doing business with, Peking. 
So when Sihanouk invited the U.S. to take its 
aid program and people away, he confidently 
invited the French in, to fill the vacuum as 
““the sole power capable of representing the 
Western world in Asia.” De Gaulle promptly 
had his Defense Minister Pierre Messner visit 
Pnompenh to help re-establish Cambodia’s 
“‘old lines of friendship” with Paris, and 
France has promised Cambodia tanks and 
combat planes to “protect her neutrality.”” 

Sihanouk’s gambits are full of gambles, 
and he cannot win them all. Not long ago he 
announced plans to nationalize all banking 
by next July. The other day 200 million Cam- 
bodian riels (about $5.4 million), much of it 
in government deposits, turned up missing 
from the privately owned Bank of Pnompenh. 
The bank’s director, Songsak Kitchpanich, 
one of Cambodia’s richest men, was missing 
too. He had flown to Saigon in a plane piloted 
by Jean Paysant, an insurance executive, said 
to be an adopted son of Prince Sihanouk’s 
mother. The day after the scandal came out, 
Sihanouk abruptly fired his Ministers of Fi- 
nance, Industry and National Security. He 
sent his Foreign Minister, Huat Sambath, on 
a hurried trip to Saigon to demand return of 
the two fugitives. Sambath came back empty- 
handed. Since Cambodia and South Vietnam 
have no extradition treaty, the Vietnamese 
blandly sent word to Sihanouk that his de- 
mand was “under study.’ Sihanouk angrily 
announced that Kitchpanich would be tried 
in absentia by a “people’s court.” 





In Bangkok, as in Washington, a transition 
of power caused by the death of the nation’s 
top political leader was December’s main con- 
cern ina capital that had plenty of other prob- 
lems before tragedy struck. All Thailand sor- 
rowed for Premier Sarit Thanarat— and turned 
to the nation’s No. 2 man, who was immedi- 
ately appointed Sarit Thanarat’s successor: 
General Thanom Kittikachorn. 

General Thanom lost no time in pledging 
the continuance of Sarit’s pro-West, anti- 
Communist policies. Such talk was reassur- 
ing and it needed to be. The government, un- 


der Premier Sarit, had been busy for some 


time counteracting the effects of Communist 
infiltration by agents from the Pathet Lao in 
the northeast. As the new year began, Thai- 
land’s south flared 
into another trouble 
spot, when Communist 
bands from next-door 
Malaysia succeeded in 
winning some popular 
support by playing on 
the emotions of Mus- 
lims in that area. The 


government assigned 
some of its “Mobile 
Development Units” 


to blanket villages in 
the south with medi- 
cal help, build water 
wells and roads, im- 
prove rice farming, and 
in generalraisethe peo- 
ple’s living standards in these depressed areas. 

Thanom’s succession to the premiership 
had a curiously eerie quality; only five years 
ago, he himself had been succeeded by none 
other than Premier Sarit in a bloodless revo- 
lution. Thanom became Vice Premier and De- 
fense Minister in Sarit’s government. At the 
time of Sarit’s succession, there had been a 
general feeling that Thanom, while sincere 
and able, had not had the firmness or know- 
how to be a strong ruler. Since then he has 
had a good example to emulate. Sarit had 
flamboyance, style and a kind of daring that 
comes once in a generation. Sarit functioned 
as a dictator, but a dictator with a firm com- 
mitment to the welfare of his people and his 
country. He encouraged foreign investment, 
strengthened the economy, started 1,000 small 
industries, supported education as strongly as 
he urged defense. Thanom is no Sarit. But he 
may be a more reasoned, more conventional, 
and therefore more steadying, influence. 
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For 14 years Australia’s government has been 
in the hands of the Liberal Party, now head- 
ed by 69-year-old Prime Minister Sir Robert 
Gordon Menzies. But two years ago Menzies 
hadahairbreadth escape from beingkicked out 
of office. The country was foundering in a re- 
cession, unemployment was rising, and the 
Liberal regime seemed every bit as tired, com- 
placent and sluggish as Labor Leader Arthur 
Calwell said it was. In the election that winter, 
Menzies’ comfortable 32-seat margin in the 
House of Representatives was chopped down 
by the Laborites to a working majority of just 
one seat. Chastened and chastised, the Liber- 
als set about rebuilding. Fortunately for their 
fortunes, the economy began to struggle out 
of its rut about that time. 

Today Australia is in blooming health. Un- 
employment is down to a no-problem 1.4%. 
Carefully selected immigrants are pouring in 
(10,000 a month) from England and Europe, 
loaded with skills and cash. Exports, produc- 
tivity and dollar reserves are all on the rise. 
The better to ride this tide of prosperity, Prime 
Minister Menzies called new national elections 
for last November 30, a year before he had to. 

The campaign that followed was something 
new. Australian voters are used to dealing with 
bread-and-butter issues: they want to know 
what a candidate has to offer in fields like 


housing and education, what he proposes to 
do about the cost of living and the price of 
wool. There was some of the mixture-as-be- 
fore in this campaign, with Liberals and La- 
borites vying with promises of the richer, full- 
er life. But now for the first time an election 
was fought largely on issues related to Austra- 
lia’s position in international affairs. Platform 
speakers showed an unusual sense of responsi- 
bility along with their usual flamboyance. For 
they and their audiences were well aware that 
Australia is too close for comfort to Southeast 
Asia’s string of powder-keg countries. 

In the course of the campaign Laborite Cal- 
well, a staunch anti-Communist, was maneu- 
vered by the left wing of his party into making 
a whole series of far-out foreign-policy de- 
mands. Among them: 

Recognition of Communist China. (Said 
Menzies: This “would give China a smashing 
victory in Southeast Asia.’’) 

Joint control, instead of U.S. control, of the 
North West Cape communications base. (Said 
Menzies: ‘““Calwell is 
no more anti-Ameri- 
can than I am but he’s 
captive of the Labor 
left.’”) 

A treaty with the 
new and beleaguered 
Federation of Malay- 
sia. (Said Menzies: It 
would be “impossible 
for Malaysia to sign 
one’ because the new 
nation must stay non- 
aligned.) 

A “nuclear free” 
zone in the Southern 
Hemisphere. (Menzies 
responded: ‘“Specious. 
....) Such demands, intended to embarrass 
Menzies, turned out to be more embarrassing 
to Calwell. On election day the nation’s 5,800,- 
000 voters gave Menzies’ Liberal and Country 
party coalition 72 House of Representative 
seats to Labor’s 50. 

Menzies had asked for a mandate from the 
voters to handle the critical problems in “our 
near neighborhood,’ and he got what he want- 
ed. Two ofthese problems were barely touched 
on in the election campaign, but cannot long 
be ignored by any Australian government. 

One is how to live as a next-door neighbor 
of expansionist Indonesia. That teeming na- 
tion, with nearly 10 times Australia’s popula- 
tion, cannot help looking over the horizon at 
the continent’s invitingly empty regions. (The 
northern two-fifths of Australia is inhabited 
by only 350,000 people.) On the islands of 
New Guinea, Australians and Indonesians un- 
easily share a border right now. Australia con- 
trols the eastern end, and Indonesia occupies 
the western end, which it took over last 
May from the Netherlands. So far the Aus- 
tralians are reluctant to provoke Sukarno, but 
they feel they would have to honor their com- 
mitments if the Indonesians got out of hand. 

Another problem is how Australia can rec- 
oncile her desire to be a leader of polyglot 
Southeast Asia with her desire to maintain 
traditional “white Australia” immigration 
barriers. A century ago two things happened 
that still stick in the national memory. A few 
Chinese were brought in to work in the gold 
mines, and a few wild rabbits from England 
were released on a livestock ranch. Before too 
many years, the Chinese outnumbered Austra- 
lians in some areas, and the rabbits had over- 
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run the whole southern half of the continent. 
In this century both of these exotic problems 
have been solved. Traditional national policy 
restricts the immigration of Asians. 

““As long as I’m in office,” Menzies declared 
during the campaign, “III never consent to 
any alteration of our immigration law which 
would create in Australia the kind of dreadful 
problems they now have in other countries.” 
Most voters of all parties undoubtedly would 
agree, and it is partly because of the immigra- 
tion policy that there is no segregation for 
those people of color who have got into the 
country. Yet more and more church leaders 
and other citizens feel some alteration must be 
made. For the fact is that white Australia lives 
in a non-white neighborhood—and cannot 
very well move out. 





A two-year-old ‘“New Era” started by the Phil- 
ippine president, short, energetic Diosdado 
Macapagal, hasn’t quite petered out but nei- 
ther has it caught fire and produced the instant 
prosperity that many Filipinos had hoped for. 
Filipinos are notoriously eager to find flaws in 
their political leaders and the lack of a miracu- 
lous change in two years has made them grow 
slightly restive, even though a realistic apprais- 
al of the New Era’s problems and chances 
should have included giving it time enough to 
do all it was meant to do. 

The voters showed their restiveness in last 
November’s elections, though they were less 
violent than usual—not so many knifings, 
shootings and charges of ballot-stufiing. The 
balloting provided no clear-cut majority for 
Macapagal’s Liberal party, but no resounding 
defeateither. Macapagal’s prospects for solidi- 
fying and strengthening his position now seem 
to depend on whether he can get his New Era 
off the ground by 1965, when his present 
term runs out. 

Macapagal sees himself as the champion of 
the Common Man, and he has done every- 
thing from getting rid of the presidential yacht 
to instituting land reforms in an effort to sell 
the voters on his sincerity. Unfortunately some 
of his most dramatic moves, such as cutting 
the retail price of rice and making it available 
at “rolling stores,’” have backfired for reasons 
which may have been beside the point but 


didn’t brighten the president’s “image.” The 
lines were too long at the outdoor rice distri- 
bution centers, and what with the sun’s heat, 
the heavy rains and the long wait, too many 
Filipinos were disillusioned rather than im- 
pressed. Actually the Philippine economy is 
relatively stable, particularly in contrast to 
that of many other countries in Southeast 
Asia. There is a great deal of building; indus- 
try isin a healthy condition; and the nation’s 
annualeconomic growth rate is just under 6%. 
Yet some of Macapagal’s moves (like decon- 
trolling the value of the peso) have not won 
him friends in the business community. Much 
will depend on whether or not there is an in- 
creasing growth of foreign capital investment 
in the next year. 

Extending his image, Macapagal is now be- 
ginning to talk in terms of Common Market 
as wellas Common Man. He feels that the is- 
lands could benefit by participating in an or- 
ganization of Southeast Asian states set up 
along the lines of Europe’s Common Market. 
Going along with this economic ambition, he 
has also striven to point out the region’s com- 
mon problems and its need for cooperation in 
political areas as well. He has volunteered to 
act as a mediator in the dispute between Cam- 
bodia and the United States. And he has tried 
to get along with volatile President Sukarno 
of Indonesia, partly in hopes of keeping Su- 
karno from sliding further toward the Com- 
munists. Macapagal has so far preserved good 
relations with Malaysia’s Tunku, though the 
Filipinos are still maintaining their claim to 
North Borneo. They might be willing to sub- 
mit it to an arbitration commission or the 
World Court. Macapagal has had long experi- 
ence as a mediator, dating back to 1948 when 
he negotiated a dispute with Britain over pos- 
session ofthe Turtle Islands. In 1951, as a dele- 
gate to a Paris meeting of the United Nations, 
he came off quite well in a debate with the So- 
viets’ Andrei Vishinsky, no small feat. He also 
helped to negotiate the mutual defense treaty 
between the Philippines and the United States. 

Macapagal will need all his mediating 
talents to smooth over the dispute between 
himself and his constituents. For more 
than anything else, his New Era needs a 
firm hand at the helm and a firm commitment 
from the Filipino people. Whether their 
President’s fiery passion for reform will strike 
a spark among the Filipinos is a crucial 
point. In two years he has tried a lot of 
matches, but the fire is far from blazing yet. 





Malaysia’s Rahman, Indonesia’s Sukarno meet with Philippines’ Macapagal 
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Grisis for Buddhism as It Tries 


by HOLMES WELCH 


T.. winds of change that have 
been battering Asıa since World 
War II have gravely weakened 
Buddhism, the prevalent religion 
of the continent and the fourth 
largest in the world. In some coun- 
tries where it was once powerful, 
Buddhism is dying. In others it 
faces crises that put it in jeopardy. 
The clash between the Diem gov- 
ernment and the Buddhists of 
South Vietnam that came to a 
bloody climax towards the end of 
1963 was merely the most visible 
—as well as violent and macabre— 
demonstration of the difficulties 
faced by one ofthe oldest surviving 
religions. 

Buddhism’s troubles stem from 
a number of sources. Some are 
internal, arising out of opposing 
interpretations of ancient tenets 
and opposing sects (see box be- 
low). Political changes are respon- 
sible for some of its problems, and 
postwar economic changes are the 
cause of more. Another threat to 
Buddhism’s future, though many 
Buddhists still refuse to recognize 
it,isCommunism, whetherdirected 
from Moscow or Peking. Taken all 
in all, the troubles which currently 
beset Buddhism plus those which 
are visible ahead are enough to put 
into question the very survival of 
a faith which has for centuries 
helped mold the Asian mentality. 

One country where the Buddhist 
faith could logically be expected 
to be most vital is Ceylon. This 
beautiful island became for a time 
the leading Buddhist country after 
Buddhism died out in India. It 


boasts two Buddhist universities 
and some ofthe most distinguished 
Buddhist scholars. Nevertheless, 
Buddhism is losing ground in Cey- 
lon. The Sangha, or congregation 
of monks, is rapidly dwindling: 
one authority estimates it has been 
cut in half in the last 1O years. 
Many of the younger monks have 
been discarding their yellow robes. 
In some cases the reason is a feel- 
ing that they will not get the tra- 
ditional deference or financial sup- 
port they feel entitled to. In other 
cases the young men are not con- 
tent with the contemplative life: 
they want to do something, to play 
a greater role in the life of con- 
temporary Ceylon. As a result, 
monks were recently made eligible 
to accept teaching jobs without 
giving up their vocation; in 1963 
three-quarters of Ceylon’s new 
teachers were Buddhist monks. 

For some this is stillnot enough. 
They would like to enter other pro- 
fessions, but monastic rules— 
among them, a prohibition on 
touching money—make it impos- 
sible. So they are agitating to have 
the rules changed. 

The Sangha, however, is con- 
trolled by the hierarchs in the old 
capital at Kandy. They are not 
only conservative in their views; 
their monasteries are much richer 
than most in Ceylon. So the an- 
tagonism in Ceylon between the 
conservative monks and those 
monks who wish to modernize is 
an antagonism between rich and 
poor as well. 

There is also some questioning 


of the traditional Buddhist ways 
among the Buddhist laity. The 
Buddhist lay movement in Ceylon 
is strong and active. It sponsors 
a Young Men’s Buddhist Associa- 
tion; it publishes books and peri- 
odicals, finances lay study of the 
doctrine, carries on welfare work 
and organizes community enter- 
tainments. With so much being 
done by Buddhists outside the 
Sangha, is the Sangha itself as nec- 
essary as it once was? 


l. Burma the disarray of the 
Buddhists is even greater, despite 
the fact that here the Sangha exer- 
cises enormous influence in the 
countryside. Although indulgence 
in partisan politics is forbidden, 
monks mobilized the rural vote in 
the 1960 election that put U Nu in 
power. One of U Nu’s campaign 
promises was to make Buddhism 
the state religion. But U Nu along 
with a number of prominent Bud- 
dhists was deposed by a coup 
headed by General Ne Win. In 
Burmese cities such as Mandalay, 
monks flout monastic rules by at- 
tending the cinema. Some do 
worse: they threaten to slash the 
theater seats if the owner does not 
buy “protection” from them. As 
for lay Buddhists in Burma, al- 
though they have undertaken’am- 
bitious projects like the establish- 
ment of an International Institute 
for Advanced Buddhistic Studies, 
the Institute has had only four 
foreign students in six years; its 
library is two-thirds empty and 
cannot aflord to run its air condi- 
tioning, essential to preserve books 
in Burma’s humid climate. 


BUDDHISM: A QUICK PRIMER 


THE FOUNDER: An Indian prince named Gau- 
tama who gave upa life of luxury around 600 B.C., 
tried the existence of a hermit and an ascetic, finally 
found enlightenment, or Buddhahood, after sit- 
ting under a sacred Bodhi tree for 49 days. 


THE DOCTRINE: Buddhism is a passive, gentle 
faith which preaches reverence for life in any form. 
Its doctrine is contained in the Four Noble Truths: 

1. Man must suffer in this life and the ones he 
comes to afterward in reincarnation. 

2. Man suffers because he wants things: pleasure, 
possessions, surcease from pain. 

3. The cure for wanting things is nonattachment, 
even to oneself. 

4. The way to nonattachment is the Eightfold 
Path: of rightness in views, intentions, speech, con- 
duct, livelihood, effort, mindfulness, meditation. 


THE SANGHA: Composed of monks and nuns 
who are mostly celibate and practice extreme de- 


grees of nonviolence. In most of the Theravadin 
countries of Southeast Asia (see below) the monks 
and nuns are expected to live by begging. 


THE SECTS: The older of the two main streams 
of Buddhism is called Theravada (Way of the Eld- 
ers). This is the more austere and uncompromising 
branch of Buddhism, dominant in Ceylon espe- 
cially. The other branch is the Mahayana (Greater 
Vehicle) which teaches that laymen also could 
achieve salvation. In general it is more permissive 
than Theravadin doctrines and practices. 


VIETNAM’S BUDDHISTS: Predominantly Ma- 
hayana adherents, the monks of Vietnam believe 
that bodhisattvas, or holy men, may make grave 
physical sacrifices—theoretically forbidden by Bud- 
dhism—for holy purposes—i.e., to protect the reli- 
gion. Theravadin monks generally disapproved of 
the acts of self-immolation that were the fiery 
prelude to the overthrow of the Diem government. 





In Japan, prototype of the in- 
dustrialized Asian society of the 
future, Buddhism has fared no bet- 
ter than any other tradition in the 
years of frenetic change since the 
war. Land reform cost the large 
monasteries most of their endow- 
ment. Many parish priests have 
had to take jobs to support them- 
selves. Some, surprisingly enough, 
have done very well: one runs the 
largest funeral parlor in Tokyo 
and is a millionaire. But most 
make only meager livings. In Ja- 
pan, where the Buddhist clergy is 
not required to be celibate, par- 
ishes are often hereditary, but 
priests who have themselves man- 
aged to hold on cannot persuade 
their sons to take over. The young 
educated Japanese shrug off Bud- 
dhism as a faith that belongs to 
history. 

Buddhism is further weakened 
in Japan by the appearance of new 
extremist sects which claim to be 
the true faith. The most successful 
is the Soka Gakkai (Value Crea- 
tion Society), with three million 
adherents and the third largest 
bloc, albeit a small one, in the up- 
per house of the Diet. Soka Gak- 
kai is organized on paramilitary 
lines. Its conversion squads, which 
have invaded people’s houses to 
stage sit-ins, refusing to leave until 
their targets sign up, have helped 
to give the sect, and by extension 
Buddhism, a bad name. Soka Gak- 
kai followers are taught to repeat 
to themselves, ‘“I devote myself to 
the Scripture of the Lotus of the 
Wonderful Law,” to worship a 
talismanic “‘'mandala,’ and to be- 
lieve that their faith can even cure 
illness without medical aid. 

Some monks in Japan, as in 
other countries, hope that their 
country will become Communist. 
Despite all the evidence offered by 
China’s experience, they prefer to 
believe that under Communism 
they would fare better than they 
do now. The story of Buddhism in 
China before as well as after the 
Communist takeover is a complex 
one but the main elements can be 
set forth here. To begin with, Chi- 
na was never really a Buddhist 
country, despite the fact that until 
1950 there were more Buddhist 
monks and nuns in China than in 
all of the rest of the world. By 
nature a tolerant people, the Chi- 
nese for centuries favored an all- 
inclusive approach to religion. 
Most of the religious revival move- 
ments of the last half century in 
China have consciously combined 
elements of Taoism, Confucian- 
ism, Christianity and Islam as well 
as Buddhism. So, while it could be 
said that six or seven hundred mil- 
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lion Chinese were in part Buddhist, 
probably less than one percent 
were exclusively Buddhist. 

The nationalist revolution of 
1911 found Chinese Buddhism in 
a state of decay except in central 
China. The new republic which re- 
placed the imperial government 
took over many temples for schools 
and other official uses. The Sangha 
discovered that it could count on 
very little support from the people. 
Shocked into action, the Buddhists 
established new seminaries to train 
monks. A lay movement was 
launched and rapidly expanded, 
particularly in the cities. 

When the Communists came to 
power in 1949 the Buddhists and 
the Buddhist movement were an 
early target for repression. Tens of 
thousands of temples, including 
nearly all the smaller ones, were 
closed and taken over to house 
government enterprises. Commu- 
nist propaganda urged monks to 
discard their robes and take up 
““productive’” labor; or better yet, 
join the army and go to Korea 
to kıll “American imperialists’’—a 
mission described as “the embodi- 
ment of Buddhist compassion.’’ 
(One fighter plane was paid for by 
contributions from monks and 
nuns, and named “The Chinese 
Buddhist.’”’) During the campaign 
against landlords and counterrev- 
olutionaries many heads of tem- 
ples were imprisoned or executed. 
Every Buddhist seminary was shut 
down. However, the largest temple 
buildings were not closed, and 
some monks remained, tilling the 
little land that the Communists 
allowed them to keep. 


l. 1953 the government abrupt- 
ly reversed its policy. The cam- 
paign of terror ended. A Chinese 
Buddhist Association was set up. 
Government money became avail- 
able to repair temples and restore 
images. Foreign visitors weretaken 
to admire the renovations and to 
talk with the monks who had put 
on their robes for the occasion. 
Peking insisted to the world that 
Buddhists in China enjoyed the 
‘freedom of religious belief” that 
the constitution promised them. 
Five years later the Communists 
reversed course again. “The Great 
Leap Forward” to industrialize 
China had just been announced. 
““Anti-rightist” campaigns were 
instituted and the Buddhists were 
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PARADOX of Buddhism is shown as 
a monk, far from other-worldly, in- 
cites crowds in Saigon against Diem. 





BUDDHISM CONTINUED 


subjected to “‘re-education’” more 
thoroughly than before. Young 
monks were forced to denounce 
their teachers. Older monks in their 
seventies or even eighties were put 
to manual labor in the fields. This 
drive lasted two years. After 1961 
the regime relaxed the pressure to 
force industrialization overnight. 
But the damage done to Buddhism 
is probably irreversible. No large- 
scale ordinations have been held 
to renew its ranks since 1956. The 
monasteries, still agleam with 
paint and new tiles, are all nearly 
empty now. Buddhism as a way of 
life has come to an end in China. 

But Communism is by no means 
the only threat to Buddhism today. 
There are many others, all closely 
associated with the modernization 
of Asia. 


T. first is nationalism, a move- 
ment bound to clash with Bud- 
dhism. The nationalist seeks pres- 
tige, prosperity and power for his 
own country. The true Buddhist 
seeks enlightenment, or at least a 
better rebirth for himself. Hehopes 
to help others attain these goals, 
not only his own countrymen but 
all beings. The nationalist is mate- 
rialistic, the devout Buddhist is 
contemplative. Thenationalistasks 
what Buddhism can do to help 
construct factories, create armies, 
propagandize against enemies in- 
ternal and external. The Buddhist 
cannot oblige and still remain a 
Buddhist. 

A threat connected with nation- 
alism is industrialization. In most 
areas it is at present a potential 
threat only, but it is inevitable. 
When it comes, the countryside 
loses population to the cities, and 
the monks thereby lose their sup- 
porters. If the monks follow the 
trend to the cities, they find the 
atmosphere inimical to the con- 
templative and monastic life. It is 
true that monks in the country can 
anddoreceiveremittances from lay 
disciples in the city, but such rela- 
tionships weaken with new gener- 
ations. Industrialization also tends 
to lead to a growing materialism 
among Buddhists, since it distracts 
the monks with transistor radios, 
self-winding watches and all the 
other lures of an industrialized 
society. 

Modern education, with its em- 
phasis on science, is a threat that 
increases in danger 'each year. A 
young Asian trained, say, in mod- 
ern biology is less likely to accept 
the doctrine of rebirth than his fa- 


BUDDHISM’S FUTURE largely de- 
pends upon whether neophytes like 
these in Laos can, as monks, resolve 
the growing conflict between Bud- 
dhism of old and Asia’s new world. 
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ther. Buddhists tend to dismiss this 
as a problem. They consider Bud- 
dhism scientific—they interpret 
Buddha as having spoken about 
microbes and “island universes,’” 
for instance. 

They also argue that Buddhism 
anticipated Marxist dialectics and 
the Marxian ideal of the classless 
society. Therefore, they conclude, 
Marxism and Communism pose 
no real threat to their faith. Bud- 
dhism, they argue, can ride the 
Marxist wind to the ends of the 
earth. 

The final threat is an internal 
one: secularization. In the The- 
ravadin countries of south Asia the 
monks of the Sangha take a large- 
ly passive role in the burgeoning 
lay Buddhist movement, with its 
schools, welfare work and so on. 
And in scholarship, the Sangha is 
no longer treated as the highest 
authority on the Buddha’s teach- 
ing. For example, the principal 
editors of the International Bud- 
dhist Encyclopedia now being 
compiled in Ceylon are laymen. If 
the Sangha loses its prestige and 
its members it is unlikely that Bud- 
dhism can long survive, for only 
small, elite religions—that of the 
Quakers, for instance—can survive 
without a clergy. 

Because they were not entirely 
unaware of the problems that lie 
ahead, Buddhist leaders set up in 
1950 the World Fellowship of 
Buddhists. It has had an uninspir- 
ing career so far. Until 1958 its sec- 
retariat had its headquarters in 
Ceylon under the presidency of 
Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, currently 
Ceylonese High Commissioner to 
the U.K. In 1958 it shifted its base 
to Burma, under the presidency of 
U Chan Htoon, a justice of the 
Burmese Supreme Court. During 
this period it met biennially and 
passed dozens of resolutions de- 
signed to strengthen Buddhism. 
Unfortunately these resolutions 





had so little effect that many were 
reintroduced at session after ses- 
sion as though they were entirely 
new—-and adopted all over again. 
All this may change now that the 
secretariat has been shifted to Thai- 
land, whose lay Buddhist associ- 
ation has already demonstrated 
that it can combine efliciency with 
devoutness. 

Red China has tried to use the 
W.F.B. At the last conference its 
delegates tried to have Nationalist 
China’s membership canceled, but 
their proposal was decisively voted 
down. Now others may bring pres- 
sure to throw out the mainland 
Chinese. This too would probably 
be an unacceptable move to most 
Buddhists; if the W.F.B. took this 
step it would probably wreck the 
organization—and Red China 
would undoubtedly be there to 
pick up the pieces. Last October 
Peking called together Buddhists 
from 11 countries ostensibly to 
protest the Diem regime’s oppres- 
sion of Buddhists, thus brassily at- 
tempting to use the clash in Viet- 
nam to pose as an international 
champion of Buddhism. 


hi: or outside the W.F.B., 
what can Buddhists do to solve 
their underlying problem: how to 
adapt to the modern world and 
still retain their Buddhist identity? 
For the fact is that Buddhism is 
just entering a crisis from which 
Christianity has yet to emerge—a 
crisis ofadaptation to thedemands 
and pressures of the present-day 
world. Should Buddhist leaders 
accede to the demands of the na- 
tionalists and the progressives or 
should it continue its traditional 
adherence to other-worldly values? 
How can Buddhism be renewed? 

What has happened in South 
Vietnam may provide some clues. 
There the world’s attention was 
irresistibly drawn to the repressive 


acts of the Diem regime against 
the Buddhists by the self-immola- 
tion of seven monks over a period 
of months. When the time was ripe 
for the overthrow of the regime, 
young Buddhistleaders, particular- 
ly those of student groups, played 
a leading part in the demonstra- 
tions that paved the way for the 
coup against Diem. Since then, 
these young leaders have not been 
idle. They have convened a nation- 
al Buddhist meeting which brought 
together 14 main sects of Bud- 
dhism in South Vietnam. Hitherto 
divided among themselves, 11 of 
them are now joined in the Uni- 
fied Vietnam Buddhist Church as 
a religious body. And through the 
associated Vien Hoa Dao, or In- 
stitute for Secular Affairs, the Bud- 
dhists will be able to make their 
weight felt on social and political 
issues. What these views are like- 
ly to be can be determined from 
a speech made by Tran Quang 
Thuan, head of the Buddhist Stu- 
dent Association. 

“The rural population,” said 
Thuan, °‘considers the change in 
regime just a coup d’etat, not a 
revolution, because it has not af- 
fected them in a favorable way. A 
revolution must bringaboutchang- 
es at the lowest levels of society, 
not just in the superstructure.” 
Then Thuan staked out a large 
role for Buddhism in South Viet- 
nam affairs. “The government,” 
he declared, ‘‘had better have a 
backing force. What force should 
this be? The one that brought about 
the revolution—Buddhism. Bud- 
dhism has deep roots among the 
people.” 

In South Vietnam, at least, 
there seem now to be Buddhist 
leaders who can and will act 
to overcome ancient divisions 
and apathy. What is more, they 
know the nature of Commu- 
nism at first hand— and seem pre- 
pared to oppose it realistically. 











..Or A Lot Of Car? 


THE CAPLESS 

FOUNTAIN PEN-— 
PILOT’S GIFT TO 
MODERN LIVING 


The Mazda 600 is both. It’s only 
10 1/2 feet long. Yet four adults 
can ride in comfort. We left off 
the unneeded overhang most cars 
have. We trimmed away fuel-wast- 
ing excess weight. We designed 
the Mazda to be the world’s most 
sane and sensible transportation — 
for the least possible cost. 
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Mazda is the only small car with adjustable road clearance. 





Many of the features we built 
into the Mazda ordinarily come 
only in big, expensive cars. Adjust- 
able road clearance, for instance. 
You can raise or lower the car ac- 
cording to road conditions or load. 
The four-wheel independent sus- 
pension contributes to Mazda’s re- 
markable road holding ability. The 
sturdy body is one solid welded unit. 
The big Al-Fin drum brakes are 
safer because they dissipate heat so 
fast. The bumper is even equipped 
with safety rubber. 

Mazda’s all-aluminum engine is 


MAZDA bO 


made by a revolutionary die cast 
and shell mold process. It’s both 
light and tough. The four cylinders 
turn out 28hp, enough to cruise at 
56 mph all day long — on astonish- 
ingly little fuel. 

Everything about the Mazda is 
functional and counts toward easier 
handling, smoother riding, durabil- 
ity, or low fuel and maintenance 
costs. We think you’ll like the styl- 
ing, too— especially that rakish 
“cliff-cut” rear window. 














4-wheel independent suspension means wonderful road holding. 


You will be seeing more and 
more Mazda 600s on the road. After 
all, Toyo Kogyo of Japan is one of 
the Orient’s largest auto manufac- 
turers. More than 20 different 
Mazda cars and trucks are made in 
one of the world’s most modern 
automotive plants. If you’d like to 
see it, please pay us a visit when 
you travel to Japan. We’d be proud 
to show you around. 


4 DOOR SEDAN 


From TOYO KOGYO Hiroshima, Japan 


Simply twist the barrel and you are ready to write. 
No fuss and bother of removing and replacing the cap 
each time your pen is put to use. The Pilot Capless is 
the newest member in the Pilot Pen Family, developed 
through the advanced technological skills of the 
world-famous Pilot Pen Co. It is the answer to the 
needs of this modern day and age, when efficiency 
and speed play the most vital role. 


Outstanding Features of the Pilot Capless: 


1. Precision Ink Control System: 
Ink low is always perfectly controlled against blotting or 
overflowing even under sudden pressure or temperature 
changes. No streaking or skipping in writing either. 

2. Ink Cartridge System: 
Since a two-stage ink holder is used, it holds twice as 
much ink as conventional pens. 

3. Newly Designed Flat Pen Point: 
With this new point, there is minimum pen-point spread 
from writing pressure, assuring complete uniformity in 
your lettering. 

4. Attractive Contour Design and Finish: 
Metaruby, a surface-treated aluminum plate developed 
by Pilot, gives added beauty and style to the unique de- 
sign of the Pilot Capless. 


(Patents pending in the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, India and 
Brazil.) 





Capless 
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THE PILOT PEN CO., LTD. Tokyo, Japan 
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MALAYSIA’S ARCHITECT, THE TUNKU 


A NEW NATION 
OF PROMISE 
BESET BY PERIL 





Asas newest political entity, the 
Federation of Malaysia, is largely 
the creation of the mild-mannered, 
tough-minded Tunku, Prince Abdul 
Rahman (above), who is the nation’s 
first prime minister and might con- 
ceivably be its last. 

Malaysia sprawls in a broken, ir- 
regular, 2,000-mile crescent from 
Thailand to the Philippines and em- 
braces Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak 
and North Borneo, now called Sabah. 
It almost surrounds, but does not in- 
corporate—for the moment, at least 
—Jittle Brunei, whose sultan tardily 
decided to remain aloof. To Malay- 
sia’s north, across the South China 
Sea, lie troubled Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia—and Red China. Just to 
the south, in another broken crescent, 
lies vast, truculent Indonesia, which 
dwarfs Malaysia: in area (575,450 
square miles to 128,562) and in popu- 
lation (100,000,000 to 10,000,000). 

Red China is Malaysia’s raison 


d’etre, but Indonesia is its immedi- 
ate menace. The Tunku frankly con- 
ceived the federation as a barrier to 
Red Chinese penetration, and, for 
political and economic reasons of his 
own, Singapore’s shrewd leftist but 
non-Communist Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew— “Harry Lee” to friend 
and foe alike—agreed. The result is 
a nation rich in resources but so ra- 
cially conglomerate, and so culturally 
diverse—it includes both metropoli- 
tan high-brows and only recently re- 
tired jungle head-hunters—that its 
viability might seem questionable. 
Left in peace, Malaysia almost 
certainly would continue to be a hap- 
py haven amid Asia’s turbulent seas. 
But Indonesia’s loudly voluble Presi- 
dent Sukarno (pp. 68-79) claims to 
see in Malaysia a “'neo-imperialist”’ 
threat: the federation, he contends, is 
a mere screen for the persistence of 
British power. Sukarno is attempting 
militarily to prevent Malaysia’s de- 


velopment. From Indonesia’s portion 
of Borneo, Sukarno has been slipping 
terrorists across the 970-mile frontier 
into Sarawak and Sabah to spread 
fear and chaos in Malaysia’s most 
backward areas. His slogan and bat- 
tle cry is ‘‘Crush Malaysia.” 

““We are in a state of war,” Ma- 
laysıa’s Deputy Prime Minister Tun 
Abdul Razak proclaimed early in 
January. His chiefthe Tunku also em- 
phasizes the Indonesian menace; with 
an election ahead, he hopes that Su- 
karno’s actions will unite Malaysia’s 
wide diversity. And he can take some 
comfort in British and Australian 
promises to send armed aid when he 
needs it. For an analysis in depth of 
the diversity that the Tunku is at- 
tempting to mold into one nation, 
LirE International presents the fol- 
lowing 15 pages of color photographs, 
accompanied by text excerpted from 
Ronald McKie’s authoritative new 
book, The Emergence of Malaysia. 


Photographs by HARRY REDL and MAYNARD FRANK WOLFE 
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Text by RONALD MckKIE 





KADAZAN STUDENT 





SABAH POLITICAL LEADER 





IBAN WARRIOR IN SARAWAK 





MALAY FISHERMAN IN KEDAH Su MALAYAN LADY 


Some of 
Malaysia’s 
‚Many Faces 


Malaya kevstone 


OF THE 


T: ancient Greeks knew Ma- 
laya as the Golden Chersonese, 
the Golden Peninsula, and a 
Greek geographer called it ‘the 
last inhabited land beneath the 
rising sun itself.” Today, four 
fifths of this country between 
the Thailand border in the north 
and theisland of Singaporein the 
south is still under jungle, in- 
cluding all its central mountain 
backbone, which lifts to 7,000 
feet, yet Malaya supports seven 
million people—only four mil- 
lion fewer than Australia—and 
its population is growing rapid- 
ly. Half its people are Malays, 
about 38% are Chinese, 11% 
are Indian, and the rest Eura- 
sians, Europeans and other 
mixed races. 

The Federation of Malaya, 
now part of Malaysia, has been 
a politically stable, independent 
country since Merdeka, or Inde- 
pendence Day, August 31, 1957. 
It is a prosperous and booming 
society for some, but it provides 
little more than a semifeudalis- 
tic existence for many. Neither 
the tall buildings of its capital, 
Kuala Lumpur, nor the spread- 
ing factories of Petaling Jaya 
shown on the following pages 
are thereal Malaya, for the Fed- 
eration’s social and industrial 
revolution is only just beginning. 
Most of Malaya is in the 14th 

„Century desperately trying to 
catch up. Even K.L.—for Kuala 
Lumpur is never called anything 
else— was only 20 years ago little 
more than a large, hill-encircled 
village gathered along a thin 
pipe of river khaki with mud, 
still smelling of jungle only just 
pushed away from its front and 
back doors, and dominated by 
four things: its great green-hued 
mosque overlooking the river; 
the onion domes and endless 
colonnades of its most fanciful 
‘“Moorish Byzantine” govern- 
ment buildings (right); the “Eliz- 
abethan Suburbia” of its Euro- 


FEDERATION 


pean club (commonly named the 
“Spotted Dog” because a for- 
midable late-Victorian female 
once hitched her pet Dalmatians 
to her waiting carriage outside); 
and its Railway Station. 

The old Railway Station, the 
mosque and the odd government 
buildings are still landmarks of 
K.L., but they are overshad- 
owed today by flats and busi- 
ness blocks, by vertical acres of 
steel and glass. And now the 
sterile matchboxes planned to 
catch and store the thin sunlight 
of northern Europe and North 
America have been transplanted 
to Asia, where the sun is not a 
friend but an enemy, and one 
to be defeated by shutters and 
shade as any simple kampong 
Malay has known from birth. 

K.L. is not an ancient city. It 
isnot even old. It began in 1857, 
year of the Indian Mutiny, when 
87 Chinese tin miners rowed up 
the Klang River to its junction 
with the Gombak and named 
the spot where they landed, and 
found tin, Kuala Lumpur, or 
Muddy River Mouth. Most of 
them soon died from malaria, 
but others followed to spread 
out and find more tin, to pay 
royalties to nearby sultans, to 
open shops and brothels and 
opium dens and to establish the 
forerunner of today’s capital in 
a jungle where man was much 
more dangerous than tiger or 
elephant or krait. 


I the ’70s the British decided 
that the Malay States were far 
too valuable commercially and 
strategically to be left alone. 
And so Queen Victoria stopped 
most of the throat-slitting, much 
to the disappointment of the 
Malay sultans and the pugna- 
cious Chinese, who regarded 
wiping out an enemy as some- 
thing between a profession and 
a hobby. With order more or 





Th: Moorish facade of K.L.’s old Secretariat Building provides 
background for a group of racially diverse field hockey players at the 


less restored, the invaluable rub- 
ber tree arrived about 60 years 
ago, and following it came the 
Indians, mostly Tamils from the 
south:of India, to work on the ex- 
panding rubber estates, to open 
shops, to build roads and tem- 
ples, to clean the streets and do 
most of the other dirty work of 
the growing towns. 

Until a few years ago K.L. 
used to be a small and attrac- 
tive, sleepy, tree-filled hollow, 
and even the Communist guer- 
rilla war, which began in 1948 
only 50 miles from her Moorish 
minarets and colonnades and 
lasted for 12 years, did little to 
disturb the town’s virginal pro- 
vincialism. Then, in 1957, when 
the British finally decided to give 
the Federation of Malaya its 


independence, K.L. suddenly 
grew up. 

Today itisa city, and a multi- 
racial city on the way to half a 
million people, which has never 
known adolescence. It is crude, 
brash, noisy, crowded and still 
in many ways provincial. It is a 
new jungle rising and spreading 
and destroying. It is that ugly 
creation of modern man—.an 
unplanned city. Tallskyscrapers 
shadow thatch. Crumbling old 
shophouses where Chinese fam- 
ilies lived and worked for gen- 
erations touch elbows with new 
hotels. Riverside kampongs sur- 
vive, but not for long, washed 
in the flickering neon amber and 
orange of night signs. K.L. jars 
with picks, hammers, and rivet- 
ed steel, shop radios in four lan- 


Selangor Club. Formerly, under British rule, the club was reserved for the 
exclusive use of Europeans, and no Asiatics were permitted within its doors 


guages, impatient car horns, and 
massed bicycle bells. It smells of 
wet concrete, new paint, bitu- 
men, petrol fumes, all mixed up 
with tamarind water, bean curd, 
curry, steaming rice, roast duck, 
flowers and incense. 

You can eat French food, 
stinging Malay curry, sharksfin 
soup, all within ahop-step-jump. 
You can buy California grape- 
fruit, Australian apples, grapes 
from Spain, jars of dried beetles 
to ease your sore throat, pow- 
dered deer antlers to help your 
potency, torches from Japan. 
You can have your hair cutina 
first-class saloon or be shaved 
under a tree not 10 yards 
from the traffic jams in Jalan 
Mountbatten. You can join the 
shouting argument of a food 


market or know the peace of the 
Great Mosque, where the pillars 
are inlaid with bronze panels, 
the rafters are duck-egg blue, 
and the swallows flick through 
the arched windows facing the 
khaki river. 


Y. can buy a boy child for a 
thousand dollars or a girl child 
for a hundred or dine in cool 
luxury at the Lake Club facing 
floodlit alcoves lined in velvet, 
filled with fresh orchids. You 
can see Chinese girls riding mo- 
tor scooters and Biblical bullock 
carts passing silent on rubber 
tires. You can find hand-beaten 
Kelantin silver, thin as eggshell, 
or walk in spacious gardens of 
English or Chinese mansions 





except as servants. It got its world-famous nickname, “The Spotted Dog,” 
from Dalmatians leashed to her carriage by a Victorian lady member. 


with pillared entrance halls and 
40 rooms. 

It is above all a city of unfor- 
gettable glimpses, of far-off smil- 
ing hills, of clouds trailing their 
skirts on frail peaks, of near- 
black jungle, of majestic trees 
like beautiful antique furniture. 

K.L. today is a 20th Century 
frontier town designed not by 
malarious Chinese miners and 
feudal Malays but by real estate 
agents, land developers, foreign 
concerns, get-richer-quicker ty- 
coons of all colors and a gov- 
ernment determined to change 
an up-country rubber-and-tin- 
trading village into one of the 
capitals of the world. 

Millions of dollars have been 
spent on it and millions more 
are earmarked. K.L.’s Interna- 


tional Airport, with its 12,000- 
foot-runways, has cost 50 mil- 
lion Malayan.dollars. Itsalready 
finished Parliament House and 
Parliament Road to the Lake 
Gardens area will cost 10 mil- 
lion and will include a 16- 
story building for cabinet min- 
isters alone. The King’s Istana 
Nogara, or Royal Palace, plus 
its 18-hole golf course, five mil- 
lion. The new mosque, to hold 
9,000 people at prayer, five mil- 
lion, much of it from public sub- 
scriptions. The National Monu- 
ment, by the designer of the Iwo 
Jima Memorial, cost not quite 
one million. The National Mu- 
seum, one million. The Indoor 
Stadium Negara, to hold 10,- 
000 people and now complet- 
ed, a million and a half—and 
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brother to the two-million, open 
Merdeka Stadium, which holds 
30,000. 

These are only a few of the 
major projects. Some people re- 
gard them as wild extravagance, 
waste of money in a country 
emerging from semifeudalism, 
where so much still needs to 
be done. But it must be re- 
membered that almost no major 
building has appeared in K.L. 
since the famous Railway Sta- 
tion was built about 60 years 
ago, and show buildings are 
more than glass and steel; they 
are symbols of independence, 
of what was ignored under co- 
lonialism, of that all-important 
necessity in the Orient—face. 


But much more impressive 
than the built and still building 
showpieces in K.L. is Petaling 
Jaya, the city’s outer-suburb sat- 
ellite town, which is unique in 
Southeast Asia. 


DD... the early years of the 
Communist rebellion, its site 
was an old rubber-estate and 
tin-mining area which was used 
to resettle Chinese squatters and 
segregate them from the Com- 
munist guerrillas. Today youcan 
drive six miles from K.L. on a 
four-lane speed highway to 
a planned town of 50,000 peo- 
ple who live in their own pleas- 
ant homes, have their own 
government offices, banks, town 
hall, market and cinemas in a 
17-acre commercial center and 





Mıayas showpiece is Petaling Jaya, a new industrial site outside 
“K.L.,” where rows of Western-style houses like those above mark 
the start of the country’s efforts to progress into the 20th Century. 


their own industrial area of 600 
acres where more than 100 mod- 
ern factories, and another 100 
buildings, manufacture products 
which range from soap and sul- 
phuric acid to biscuits and fur- 
niture, and assemble air-condi- 
tioning plants, tractors, autos, 
trucks and machinery. 

To encourage factory devel- 
opment at Petaling Jaya, the 
government grants a ““pioneer 
status” to many industries. A 
company which invests less than 
100,000 Malayan dollars is tax- 
free for two years, but the tax 
concession stretches to five years 
for a factory with more capital 
involved. Pioneer status has at- 
tracted both local and foreign 
firms—some of them from Sin- 
gapore—to the more politically 
stable environment of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya. 

Petaling Jaya, racially, is K.L. 
in microcosm. All the people of 
K.L., of Malaya, are represent- 
ed, and all their places of wor- 
ship too. Among the European- 
style buildings, some like Eng- 
lish council flats, are Chinese 
and Indian temples, a Muslim 
mosque and Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholicchurches. You can 
even discover the curving yellow 
tile roof of a Siamese temple, 
built by the governments of both 
Siam and Malaya at a cost of 
more than 100,000 dollars. 


Pan. Jaya is unique not 
because there is anything dis- 
tinctive about its temples, fac- 
tories or homes or that it is a 
planned satellite town, but be- 
cause less than a generation ago, 
even if it had been suggested as 
an idea, a vague possibility, for 
the dim future, Petaling Jaya 
would still have been regarded 
as fantasy. 

Petaling Jaya is more signifi- 
cant than a new industrial town 
carved from a rubber estate and 
old tin-mine workings soon to 
be turned into decorative lakes. 
It is more portentous than new 
royal palaces and stadiums and 
driveways. Petaling Jaya, if you 
read and understand its real 
meaning, is the beginning of the 
new Malaya and the new Ma- 
laysia, where people, free from 
colonial rule, are thinking, de- 
ciding and doing for themselves. 








h western Malaya, Indian women tap rows of rubber trees for the 
thick fluid that makes Malaya the world’s prime source of raw rubber. 


I. Kuala Lumpur, now the capital of the new federation of Malaysia, 
modern skyscrapers overshadow minarets of the colonial period. 
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EQUATOR: A DANGER SPOT FOR THE FEDERATION 


© avore. although British 
for six generations, is a Chinese 
city, and the world’s biggest out- 
side China. Its prime minister 
(next page) is Chinese, its gov- 
erning cabinet is largely Chinese. 
Two thirds of its 51 members 
in the Legislative Assembly are 
Chinese, and that parliament is 
unique because it is the only one 
in existence where British par- 
liamentary practices have been 
. adopted intact by Chinese. 
The Chinese are not newcom- 
ers to Singapore. Chinese gam- 
bier and pepper planters farmed 
Pearl’s Hill, south of the Forbid- 
‘den Hill, before 1819, when Sir 
Stamford Raffles came to found 
modern Singapore, and more 
than 5,000 Chinese were already 
living on the island not long 
after his arrival. ‘*My city of 
Singapore,” he said, soon after 
the foundation, “is already at- 
tracting the peaceable, industri- 
ous, thrifty Chinese.” They came 
mostly from South China, and 
especially from Canton and Fu- 
kien Province, ancestral home 
of the Hokkien community, to 
escape famine, poverty, the war 
lords, and all the other pests, the 
whites not excluded, who have 
bled China for centuries. They 
were mostly peasants, fishermen, 
poor artisans, and they brought 
with them their local customs, 
superstitions, festivals, food, feu- 
dalclass structure, gods, temples. 
After a century anda half the 
transplanted Chinese, living in a 
tropical climate among half a 
dozen major races and cultures, 
are in superficial ways a little dif- 
ferent from their ancestors. But 
they are still basically Chinese 
in thought and habit. Pagoda, 
Sago, Mosque, Nankin, Fish, 
Chin Chew, Kreta Ayer, Ann 
Shang—a double abacus of 
streets and lanes on what was 
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The maelstrom of Singapore is 
shown in this picture of Pagoda 
Street, a chaos of markets, mobs 
and laundry in city’s Chinatown. 
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once a tidal swamp between the 
Forbidden Hill and Pearl’s Hill 
and the sea, is a steaming area 
exclusively Chinese where more 
than a thousand people exist 
in the inhuman clutter of every 
acre. Here is China on the Equa- 
tor, stinking, noisy, never still, 
a close-packed area of opulence 
and hunger and pity, an ant city 
within a city, scurrying, vital. 
Shopkeepers, pimps, salesmen, 
prostitutes, clerks, gangsters, im- 
porters, tailors, gold beaters, 
coffin makers, carvers, jewel cut- 
ters, cake makers. Chinatown is 
a face of orange against a green 
shutter, water stains and dirt 
congealed into monstrous peni- 
cillin on walls suffering from the 
pox, filth like soy sauce welling 
between restless toes, a taper 
burning in the gloom of a shop- 
house, the thin nasal wail of a 
Cantonese love song all mixed 
up with the smell of food, stale 
urine, and smoldering sandal- 
wood, tearing of wet linen as an 
old man clears his throat and 
spits, the monotonous argument 
of metal beaten behind crimson 
doors, a pigtailed girl trailing 
a rose umbrella, a grandmother 
in black holding her widdling 
granddaughter over a gutter 
chocked with fish heads and 
cabbage leaves, paper garlands 
like blood splashes over a door- 
way,amanona bicycle dangling 
three gutted fish on a string, 
rice steaming in huge pots be- 
side platters of chopped vege- 
tables, iced lollywater the color 
of creme de menthe, a silver 
chain around a little girl’s left 
ankle, chaining her to life and 
frustrating the ever prowling de- 
mons of the outer world. China- 
town is washing—arms and legs 
and necks impaled by long bam- 
boo poles, from windows and 
balconies, which almost meet 
above the center of gravity of 
streets. Fluttering bluesand reds 
and whites, dripping, dry, slap- 
ping, cracking in the heated air 
above the noise and dust and 
smells and shouts and calls and 
laughter of a Chinatown where 
every day is Monday. 

In Singapore you can leave 
China behind and cross an un- 
seen border into the India of 


this multiracial city beside the 
sea. Tamils from southern India, 
coolies or the descendants of 
coolies who came to Singapore 
and Malayaattheend ofthelast 
century to work on the first of 
the rubber estates. Pale Parsis, 
followers of the Prophet Zoroas- 
ter, the Persian Christ, whose 
center of worship is the flicker- 
ing flame in their fire temples. 

In Serangoon Road, where 
cyclists swerve inand outamong 
hooting cars and where pedes- 
trians stroll indifferent to the 
curses of pedicab riders and the 
squealing brakes, you pass by 
the shops of the gold workers 
where bangles wink from glass 
cases, the shops of the jewel 
merchants, shops where birds 
call sadly from gilt cages, shops 
where silks and cottons spill am- 
ber, cobalt, tangerine, amethyst 
into the street near temple gates 
painted rose and silver. 


Sangoon Road is the smell 
of India—hot ghee and dal in 
food-shop pans, curry, tarra- 
gon, rose water, oil, sweat, cow 
dung, flowers all mixed with 
cooking smoke and incense and 
the bloody astringent splashes 
of the betel chewers. 

The Indians and Pakistanis 
and the dozens of different peo- 
ples who come under the racial 
and religious umbrella of those 
names, plus the Jews and Arabs 
and Persians and many more, 
are shopkeepers, traders, mon- 
eylenders, taxi drivers, manual 
workers, street cleaners, clerks, 
and even policemen and politi- 
cians. They range from the mil- 
lionaire in sharkskin to coolies 
in filthy dhotis and handker- 
chief headgear. 

On to Geylang and the city 
limits between gardens where 
the oleander and bougainvillaea 
make mosaics against dry white 
walls, and buttercup trees are 
golden waves curling among jac- 
aranda. This is Chinese subur- 
bia, where gilded tigers guard 
wealthy gates and animals of 


legend crouch beside red front 
doors. But soon the Chinese sur- 
render to the Malays, totthepalm 
thatch and squalor of kampongs 
or the sad remains of kampongs 
where flimsy stilted houses stand 
in mud to the knees when it 
downpoursandscraggy chickens 
scratch dust when it’s dry. De- 
scendants of the island’s origi- 
nal inhabitants, the Malays, live 
in these parts. They outnumber 
the Indians in Singapore but 
they are still heavily outnum- 
bered by the majority Chinese. 


L. Kuan Yew, fiery Chinese 
Prime Minister of Singapore (with 
garland), is shown at work in dra- 
matic photograph by Brian Brake. 


For every Malay in the Island 
there are at least five Chinese, 
and just as the Chinese include 
sub-races like the Hokkien, the 
Cantonese, the Hakka and oth- 
ers, so the Malay population is 
a mixture of many people and' 
many bloods—Javanese, Bugis, 
Sumatran, Bornean and many 
others from the islands of South- 
east Asia. 

The Malays were, and most 
still are, basically simple peas- 
ants and fishermen, still centu- 
ries back but living in what was 





their country, dominated both 
politically and commercially by 
two extremely sagacious peoples 
who were joined by a third and 
equally materialistic mercantile 
race, the Indians. The extraor- 
dinary thing is that the Malays, 
while facing the deadly impact 
of at least three dominant for- 
eign races and cultures on their 
society, while adjusting them- 
selves physically and mentally 
from the kampong to the jet, 
while suffering the spiritual ma- 
laise of Western intrusion on 


their religion, life and thought, 
have survived into the 20th Cen- 
tury at all. 

Singapore is a small self-cen- 
tered island world of prancing 
egos, a political society preoc- 
cupied with words, but not al- 
ways too precise about their 
meanings, so that words are like 
a dangerous game played by 
children with the skill of a card- 
sharp. There isa breathless com- 
pulsion to talk, to explain, to 
deny, to denounce. Politicians 
will use a thousand words to say 


yes and two thousand to say no. 
There is no selectivity and no 
reticence. Controversy is Un- 
known and argument hardly ex- 
ists. Singapore politics is like 
watching two sluggers in a ring. 
Nobody has yet learned to box. 
This is a society so politically 
parochial that the noises coming 
from other parts of Southeast 
Asia did not penetrate until very 
recently. 

Yesterday’s Singapore was a 
mid-Victorian serving wench 
who had been overworked and 


kept below stairs for so long 
that all the personality and spirit 
had been kicked out of her. To- 
day’s Singapore is youth, per- 
haps a student who is conscious 
of his growing power and place 
in society. He is alert, impatient, 
a trifle arrogant now he has re- 
jected the restraints of his par- 
ents. He is still unsure of many 
things, but at least he knows 
that if he makes mistakes they 
will be all his own and that he 
alone is at last free to create or 
destroy. 





Sahah wıo Lan 


OF PRIMITIVE 


PEAKS AND PEOPLES 


Norm Borneo originally was 
known as Sabah, a green land of 
drumming rain, broad rivers 
and magnificent peaks, like Kin- 
abalu (right), the highest moun- 
tain in all of Malaysia. Mighty 
Kinabalu looks down on the 
emerald shallows of the Sabah 
coastline, the blue China Sea, 
and is worshiped by every na- 
tive within its sight as the resting 
place of the dead. 

Until late into the 19th Cen- 
tury, Sabah was a wild area 
ruled by coastal chiefs, raided 
and plundered by sea rovers, 
and in a state of constant tribal 
warfare and head-hunting. Brit- 
ish colonial rule did not begin 
until 1882 with the founding of 
the British North Borneo Com- 
pany, which controlled the area 
until the Japanese conquered all 
Borneo. 

The company died among the 
ruins of Jesselton, the capital, 
and after the war North Bor- 





Dausun girls, wearing rattan bod- 
ices and bangle bracelets, come to 
sell produce in Kota Belud market. 


neo, with the island of Labuan, 
became a British crown colony. 
It is only now that Sabah, North 
Borneo’s ancient name, abol- 
ished by the company, is com- 
ing back and will be used just as 
the Indonesians have restored 
the name Kalimantan to their 
southern part of Borneo. 

Sabah’s population of 460,- 
000 is made up of Dusuns, or 
Kadazans, Muruts, Bajaus, Su- 
luks, Binadaus, Illanuns and 
Chinese. The Muslim Bajaus of 
Sabah’s east coast are today the 
fishermen descendants of the pi- 
rates who terrorized the Sulu 
and Celebes seas deep into the 
19th Century and who even to- 
day use their old profession to 
makea fast buck. There are 60,- 
000 of them. The Muruts, an- 
other major group, number 
about 25,000 and occupy the 
high country inland, where 
they follow a seven-year cycle 
of cultivation and still use the 
spear, blowpipe and the hunt- 
ing dog. 

From early times, the Chinese 
played an important part in the 
life of Borneo. They were trad- 
ers, they bred with the coastal 
people, they strongly influenced 
their art. The Chinese settled in 
Sabah in the early years of the 
company, and came almost en- 
tirely from China through Hong 
Kong to work as traders and 


farmers, and to become power- 


ful in the community as mer- 
chants, clerks and technicians. 
Sabah Chinese have much closer 
links with China than the Chi- 
nese of Sarawak, who look more 
to Singapore. In Sabah more 
than 100,000 Chinese, many of 
mixed Chinese-Dusun blood, 
form about a quarter of the 
population and are increasing. 








Kinavatu, venerated by the Du- 
suns, is an impassable barrier be- 
tween Sabah’s eastand westcoasts. 








Sarawak Howe 
OF HEAD-HUNTERS 
AND WHITE RAJAHS 


I 1839, the British adventur- 
er James Brooke arrived in Sara- 
wak, the ancient southern prov- 
ince of the Brunei Sultanate and 
helped the Brunei Viceroy in 
what is now Sarawak’s capital, 
Kuching, to settle a revolt of 
Malays and Dayaks against the 
sultan. In return for his services, 
he was made the first white ra- 
jah in 1841. For 23 years Rajah 
Brooke chased head-huntersand 
pirates, grabbed more territory 


from Brunei, and lived to see 
Sarawak recognized as an in- 
dependent state. 

James Brooke, a bachelor, 
was succeeded by his nephew, 
Charles Johnston, who changed 
his name to Brooke and, ruling 
as the second rajah for 50 years, 
almost wiped out piracy, re- 
duced head-hunting, did not 
forget to expand his territory, 
and started the modern develop- 
ment of his tropical principality. 


The third white rajah, Sir 
Charles Vyner Brooke, succeed- 
ed his father in 1917 and in 1941, 
centenary of Brooke rule, pro- 
duced a new constitution which 
abolished his own absolute pow- 
ers and started his state on the 
way to self-government. 

Five yearslater, afterthe Japa- 
nese occupation had left Sara- 
wak hungry and in chaos, the 
long rule of the white rajahs 
ended when Rajah Brookehand- 
ed Sarawak to the British Crown 
asa colony. 

In Sarawak live the Ibans, 
Land Dayaks, Kayans and Ken- 
yahs, Kelabits and Muruts; Pu- 
nans and Pennans, Melanaus, 
Bisayahs, Malays and Chinese 
—a total of 750,000. The Ibans 
of Sarawak are probably the 
original head-hunters of Bor- 
neo. Their attacks downriver 
and out to sea first brought 
them into violent contact with 


the early Europeans and earned: 
them the name of Sea Dayaks. 
They are short, round-headed, 
with straight black hair and 
brown hairless skins. They live 
in longhouses inland and culti- 
vate hill rice after burning and 
clearing the jungle. Up to 60 
families may live in one long- 
house (below, right), controlled 
by an elected headman, or Tuai 
Rumah, and a group of long- 
houses elect their chief, or Pe- 
ghulu. The Ibans, like most Bor- 
neo people, are monogamous. 
They are noted for their love of 
argument, oratory and Rabelai- 
sian wit. They believe in an after- 
life, in a place called Sebayan, 
where living is athleticand com- 
fortable and free of disease and 
disaster. They last went on the 
warpath during and after the 
Japanese occupation and took a 
fine variety of heads, but un- 
fortunately civilization has now 





stopped this satisfying social 
habit, which helped keep down 
the population in relation to the 
food supply. 

The Land Dayaks, though re- 
lated to the Ibans, are a milder 
and more conservative people. 
They also live in hill country, 
about 60,000 in Sarawak but 
many more in the high across- 
border country of Indonesian 
Kalimantan. They resemble Ma- 
lays, live in longhouses, and 
even today the most impressive 
building in their high villages is 
the ““"headhouse,” where the cap- 
tured heads of their neighbors 
were once ceremoniously pre- 
served and stored. 

Through the Malays, who play 
an important part in the life of 
the country, Islam has made 
many converts among the in- 
digenous peoples. The most no- 
table group of such converts are 
the Melanaus, a coastal people 





of about 45,000 and the .main 
sago producers of Sarawak. 
They look like Malays, but are 
heavier, with broader shoulders, 
paler skins, and are generally 
more handsome. The Melanaus 
women, with a reputation for 
beauty, used to be regarded as 
more beautiful when their fore- 
heads- were bound in childhood 
and forced by pressure into a 
concave shape. 

The Kayans and Kenyahs are 
a short, powerful upriver peo- 
ple who live by farming. They 
are particularly fine craftsmen, 
skilled makers of canoes and 
weapons, greatsingersand danc- 
ers. They are extremely class- 
conscious, with an inherited aris- 
tocracy which contrasts with 
the much more egalitarian social 
structure of the Ibans and the 
Land Dayaks. 

The Kelabits and Muruts, 
who are also closely related, live 


in the remote uplands, where 
they graze zebu cattle, buffalo 
and goats. These energetic, in- 
tellectually gifted people, who 
have a most distinctive life and 
culture, are famous for their 
parties, which are guaranteed to 
keep guests drunk for a week. 

The Punans and Pennans are 
nomadic people with pale parch- 
ment skins and gentle eyes. They 
are incredibly silent hunters, ex- 
perts with the blowpipe, and use 
a poison that kills a pig before it 
can run a few hundred yards. 





About the time that James 
Brooke was becoming the first 
rajah in 1841, Chinese Hakka 
gold miners, in trouble with 
the Dutch in what was then 
Netherlands Borneo, overlanded 
to Sarawak and began to plant 
pepper and vegetables and to 
pan for gold. Other Chinese fol- 
lowed until in this century the 
Chinese population of Sarawak 
reached nearly 31% of the pop- 
ulation by 1960 and is today 
about to pass the largest racial 
group, the Ibans. 


I. a longhouse on the Balleh River, 17 Iban families live together. For- 
mer head-hunters, they now live peacefully, hunting, farming and weaving. 


A sea of pepper vines almost swamps the primitive house of a Chinese 
family near Kuching. Pepper nets Sarawak $8.3 million in foreign trade. 


CONTINUED 


Brunei oıL-ricH 
SULTANATE STILL 
HOLDING OUT 





D:iuers adjust machinery at Seria oil fields in Brunei. Even with 
modern rigs, production is falling, fields will be depleted in 20 years. 


Th: gleaming golden dome of the mosque built by the present 
sultan towers over the roofs of the ““stilt houses” built in the water. 


T.., Brunei is a small wedge 
between Sarawak and Sabah 
along the 1,500-mile coastline 
of northern Borneo which links 
the South China and Celebes 
seas. The capital is Brunei on 
the Brunei River, a hot, damp 
Somerset Maugham settlement 
where many of its 37,000 peo- 
ple, Malays mostly, live in 
Kampong Ayer, or the Water 
Village —wooden houses built 
on stilts in the river that look 
like a vast collection of flooded 
chicken coops. Overlooking 
Kampong Ayer is the golden 


mosque (below), Islam’s most 
modern place of worship, with a 
200-foot minaret incongruous- 
ly equipped with an elevator 
and tape-recorded prayers, and 
a great carpet, said to be among 
the oldest in the world. And 
nearby is the Istana Durel 
Hana, the not particularly dis- 
tinguished palace of the ruler of 
this oil-rich principality. 

Sultan Sir Omar Alı Saifud- 
din, 28th of his line, whose an- 
cestors were among the most 
powerful in Southeast Asia, 
succeeded his brother to the 





Brunei throne in 1950. The sul- 
tan is wealthy, autocratic, cau- 
tious and slow to realize that 
he lives in the 20th Century. 
Thirty-five years ago, before oil 
was discovered at Seria (left), 
Brunei’s total annual revenue 
was less than 400,000 Malayan 
dollars. Today the state’s rev- 
enue is $120 million, all from 
oil. But, although the sultan’s 
people, including the truculent 
45,000 Brunei Malays who make 
up half the population, receive 
non contributory old-age pen- 
sions, and although education 


(though poor) is free and rural 
children get free lunches, Bru- 
nei is even further back in time 
than the Malay peasantry of 
Malaya. 

The ancient sultanate of Bru- 
nei once claimed much of Bor- 
neo, and even the name for this 
big island is said to be a cor- 
ruption of “Brunei” itself. Chi- 
nese fleets, southwarding on the 
northeast monsoon, anchored 
off Brunei not long after the 
collapse of the Roman Empire 
to trade pottery and other 
goods for timber and camphor 


and monkey’s gallstones and 
rhinoceros horns. The ancestors 
of the Brunei sultan sent trib- 
ute to the emperors of China 
more than a thousand years ago 
—a fact which modern China 
or local Chinese (only about 
25% of the population) have 
not forgotten. Brunei was still 
a power in Southeast Asia ear- 
ly in the 16th Century, when 
the sea rover Sultan Bulkeiah 
dominated the entire area. 

But by the end of the 16th 
Century Brunei’s power was 
already in decline, and by the 


early 19th Century Brunei had 
been squeezed to little more 
than present-day Sarawak and 
part of Sabah. In 1841 Brunei 
ceded Sarawak to James Brooke, 
the little island of Labuan was 
handed to Britain and later part 
of Sabah went to the British 
North Borneo Company. Well 
before the end of the last cen- 
tury, once-mighty Brunei had 
been reduced to a minor British 
protectorate, a status that will 
continue as long as the sultan 
refuses to allow his country to 
join the Federation of Malaysia. 
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{ NEW 1964 HOLIDAY PLANNING GUIDE 
STEP BYSTEP-SAVES YOU MONEY, TOO! 


iu 16 information-packed pages! Fascinating 
pictures in full color! Vacations at famed 

resorts! Details of TWA’s unique, low- 
cost Jetliner Tours! Tear out these pages! 


- Visit the States before you get there with 
= exeiting new “TWA Holidays — USA”! It's 
the biggest, most complete guide to vaca- 
tion fun we’ve ever published. Saves you 
time and money wherever you’re headed. 

Its crammed with the latest on seeing 
the sights. Gurrency. Language. Low—cost 
' TWA Holidays and Jetliner Tours. Hotels, 
= motelsandmotoring. Everything! Plan your 

trip now on TWA—the airline that knows 
* America hest. The only one you can fly 
E to and within the U.S. And for a carefree 

adventure you’li never forget, start plan- 
= ning it today with “TWA Holidays — USA”! 


Liberty Bell, Independence Hall, Philadelphia 






Gloucester, Massachusetts Las Vegas 





2 Oak Creek Canyon, Ariz 


TWA HOLIDANS 








See America 

(and save) 

on the airline 

that knows it best 


| 
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See this land, for in a way, it belongs to you. Your 
heritage has helped make it-from the day 472 years 
ago three tiny ships dropped anchor, and gave the 
New World to the Old. Since then people from every 
country on earth have found their way here. Some 
for adventure. Some for riches. Others, for life itself. 
Those who survived made a nation with strength and 
courage-.a great nation they calledthe United States 
of America. 

Best way to know it today ? TWA--the only airline you 
can fly from Europe, Africa and Asia that takes you 
across the Atlantic to all the historic shrines and va- 
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cation centers across the States. The only one that 
serves 70 cities within the U.S. In any city you visit, 
TWA people are important members of the commu- 
nity. They know everything about it. And whether you 
travel on your own, with a money-saving group of 
friends, or on one of TWA’s specially interesting 
tours—-they'll do their best to help you enjoy the U.S.A. 


Visit New York — 
TWACity 
oftheYear! 


Unisphere presented by United States Steel. New York |World's Fair 1964-1965 


Unisphere— The symbol of “Peace Through Under- 
standing’, theme of the 1964 New York World's Fair. 
* In its shadow men from around the globe meet to talk 
and trade. They have fun in town, too. So will you! 
Manhattan !Contrast! You see hustling Broadway-its 
' funfilled theaters and night clubs alive with jazz. Then 
quiet homes on tree-lined streets. And neighborhood 
to neighborhood, it's a hundred nations in one. Where 
ever you're from you'll feel at home! 
Things to do. Tour the United Nations, Greenwich 
Village with its European atmosphere. Sail around 
Manhattan. Do anything-there's everything to do. 








Manhattan 


Accommodations. Hotels are everywhere-at all 
prices. Whereto eat? There are more than 7,000 res- 
taurants serving gourmet delights fröm all over the 
world! 

Shopping. Expensive fashions are at your finger tips. 
Or you can buy the latest styles for men and women 
atmoderatecostinmany departmentstoresandshops. 
Save with TWA New York Holidays. Send coupon 
on last page! 
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Explore 
New England! 





‚ Massachusetts 


re Statue, Bost 


Old North Church and Paul Re 


Boston— powder keg of the American Revolution. 
Scene of the famed ‘Tea Party’ and the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. Sea town whose men and ships knew 
every port around the globe. And where today, history 
marches beside you street by street. 

Things to do. See Fanueil Hall, forum of the Patriots. 
OldNorthChurchwherelanternssignaledPaulRevere. 
The State House, Massachusetts Capitol. Visit the 
Public Garden, its lake and swanboats. Tour the 
whole city-about 2 hours, $2.95. 
Accommodations are plentiful. Excellent hotels in- 


clude the Ritz-Carlton, Sheraton-Plaza, Somerset, 
54 





Rockport, Massachusetts 


Statler Hilton and Parker House. Less expensive are 
the Madison, Bradford and Fenway. Among restau- 
rants you shouldn’'t miss: Locke-Ober's, tucked away 
on tiny Winter Street; Durgin Park and Monte’s inthe 
Market District, the Union Oyster House and Pieroni’s 
Sea Grill. Prices are moderate to expensive. 
Shopping. Department stores and specialty shops 
offer good buys at all prices. Filene'’s Basement is 
one renowned for bargains. And if you're interested 
in American antiques, you can buy fine specimens 
everywhere. Usually they're expensive. 








Gloucester, Massachusetts 
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Mountain lake, Maine 


Maine—the Pine Tree State! It's outdoor country. 
Rugged. Beautiful—-with miles of craggy coast, moun- 
tains, deep blue lakes, evergreen forests slashed 
white with birch. And clear, cold streams tumbling in 
the sun. If you like nature unspoiled, it's here. 

Things to do. Hike through acres oftimber. Camp by 
mountain brooks. Visit famous resort areas such as 
Rangeley Lake for all sorts of fresh-water activities. 
Wonderful fishing, too. Enjoy America’s mostfabulous 
coastline. Swim. Sail. Go deep-sea fishing. Relax in 
the sun and salt air. Wherever you travel, you'll find 
Maine one big vacationland. And the best way to see 
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it is in a low-cost rented car. 
Accommodations.Thereare comfortablehotels,coun- 
try inns and motels throughout the state. During the 
peak summer season, it's advisable to phone ahead 
for reservations. Dining is varied, while good practi- 
cally everywhere. Meals can range from gourmet to 
plain Yankee cooking. (Don’t miss the lobster, the 
clams or the homemade blueberry pie!) 

Save with TWA New England Holidays. Send cou- 
pon on last page! 
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Rove the 
Mid-Atlantic 
Seaboard ! 





Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


Philadelphia — Ben Franklin's city! The Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States were signed here. It's where the First Contin- 
ental Congress sat. Today, while a leading center for 
manufacture and shipping, Philadelphia stillkeeps a 
quiet, gracious way of life. 

Things to do. See Independence Hall, the Liberty 
Bell and Congress Hall. See the houses made famous 
by Betsy Ross, who designed the American flag, and 
Edgar Allan Poe. See Franklin Institute and the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Fine Arts. Explore Fairmont Park 


with its acres of green woodland, outdoor sculpture 
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court and ever-fascinating “Playhouse in the Park’. 
Accommodations. The Barclay, Warwick and Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotels are excellent—as are the less 
expensive Roosevelt and Drake. Top restaurants in- 
clude Kelly's and Bookbinder's Old Original for sea- 
food, Kugler's Chestnut Street Restaurant for excel- 
lent general dining-all moderately priced. 
Shopping. You'll find department stores in the old 
tradition—with unhurried courtesy the watchword. And 
with a fine selection of moderate to expensive goods. 
Specialty shops abound. 
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Jin Memorial and reflecting pool 


Washington ! Vibrant, beautiful, a spacious world 
capital, itenshrines the heritage of the United States. 
Here in every corner ofthecity, you sense the dignity 
and greatness bequeathed the nation by those who 
made it. Here, too, is hospitality and fun. 

Things to do. Evenings you can dine and dance in 
pleasant clubs-and daytimes, see the sights! (If 
you're in town at the beginning of April, you'll enjoy 
the cherry blossomsinalltheir glory). Visitthe National 
Gallery of Artand the Corcoran Gallery. Folger Library 
with its matchless Shakespearian collection. Andthe 
famous Smithsonian Institution. 


Lincoln Memorial Statue 


Accommodations. Among the finer hotels are the 
Sheraton-Park, Hay-Adams, Statler, Willard and Ral- 
eigh. Restaurants of note include Blackie’s House of 
Beef, Duke Zeibert's and the Knife and Fork. 
Shopping. Modern department stores and shops 
carry practically everything you might want—for your- 
self or for gifts-with prices to match your budget. 
Save with TWA East Coast Holidays. Send coupon 
on last page! 
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Laze 
in lands 
ofthe sun! 


x i m. ° Berk 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Miami—golden city by the sea. Here are miles of 
gleaming beaches and gently foaming surf. Luxury 
hotels and night clubs—glamorous entertainment from 
dusk till dawn. Whatever your budget, you'll find 
relaxation that drains your cares away! 


TWA holiday: 4 days, 3 nights as low as $36.60* 


Foreign language reception. International entertain- 
ment.Landand sea tours. Choice ofthree hotels (must 
confirm). Modified or Full American Plan. 
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Las Vegas, Nevada 


Las Vegas! Gamble-or gambol—any day, any night! 
Play golf, tennis, swim and sail Lake Mead (world's 
largest man-made lake).Or just relax beside a pool. 
Getreadyfortheevening-famousorchestras, renown- 
ed entertainers. Laughter. Excitement! 


TWAholiday:3 days, 2 nights as low as $22.50* 


LuxuriousaccommodationsatDunes Hotel. Broadway 
hits and night club shows. Cocktails. Gourmet buffet 
dinners. Aladdin Room breakfasts. Golf driving range. 
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Scottsdale, Arizona 


Phoenix—Arizona capital—like neighboring Scotts- 
dale, a vacation center in its own right. It's surrounded 
with smart resorts, golf courses, canyon lakes, swift 
mountain trout streams. And beyond, rolling out of 
sight—the storied open range! 


TWAholiday: 3 days,2nights as low as $13.71* 


Sightseeing in downtown Phoenix. Scottsdale. Salt 
River Indian Reservation. Mesa and Pueblo Grande 
Ruins. Deluxe hotelaccommodations. European Plan. 





Tucson, Arizona 


Tucson—where the spirit of the old Southwest still 
rides the wind! You feel it atround-ups and in the 
spectacular beauty of the desert. It's part ofthe easy 
hospitality of ranch life, the friendly gaiety at holiday 
resorts. Enjoy it—and relax in the sun! 


TWAholiday:3 days, 2nights as low as $ 12.65* 

Choice of two great tours covering highlights of the 
city, Mission San Xavier del Bac, Old Tucson and 
Sonora. De luxe accommodations. European Plan. 


* Plus air fares and possible accommodation taxes. Prices per person sharing 
twin-bedded room. 
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Roam through 
California! 





Disneyland at Los Angeles 


Los Angeles! It's Disneyland and movie stars and 
nights floodlit bright as day! It's the boomtown, the 
sun town, the fun town ofthe West—-perfect fora care- 
free vacation. Plan to include it in yours! 

Things to do. Visit glittering Hollywood stages. Watch 
famed directors and actors at work.Step into Disney- 
land, fabulous world of make-believe. Seetheroaring 
Freeways. Tour Spanish missions that were old when 
West was young. Enjoy open-air concerts at Holly- 
wood Bowl. Spend a day at Marineland where the 
trained porpoises perform. 


Accommodations. Whatever your taste, whatever 
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your budget, you'll find what you like here. Pleasant 
hotels are : the Beverly Hills, Beverly Hilton, Hunting- 
ton-Sheraton and Ambassador, among others. Motels 
are everywhere. And soare good restaurants like 
Chasen's, Perino’s, Cocoanut Grove and La Rue's. 
Less expensive : Scandia, Red Snapper, The Cove. 
Shopping. California is a leader in designing casual 
sports clothes and stylish beachwear. You can find 
what appeals to you at comfortable prices inthe many 
excellent department stores and smart specialty 
shops in and around Los Angeles. 
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Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco 





San Francisco's Chinatown 


San Francisco is a lively, happy place to be! Cosmo- 
politan with continental overtones, it's one of the 
friendliest cities in the States. You won't be here very 
long before someone smiles “Hello"! 

Things to do. Frolic on Fisherman's Wharf, ride cable 
cars up and down hill. Visit Chinatown and its fine 
restaurants. Go to concerts. Take in the Opera. See 
the Golden Gate Bridge. And if you hear the call of 
the sea-answer it! Enjoy a boat trip on the Bay-the 
view of the city is something! 

Accommodations come in all sizes, at all prices. 
Among the most famous hotels : the Mark Hopkins, 
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Fisherman's Wharf, San Francısco 





Sir Francis Drake, Fairmont, Sheraton Palace and 
St.Francis. Restaurants ? Try Alexis’ Tangier, Ernie’s, 
Blue Fox, or Fior d'Italia and House of Prime Rib. 
Shopping. In addition to many department stores, 
San Francisco boasts hundreds of excellent little 
shops-including the only retail store designed by 
famed American architect, Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Save with TWA West Coast Holidays. Send coupon 
on last page! 


Wherever you 90, all you do 


is enjoy yourself on money-saving 


TWA Jetliner Tours 
like this ! 

9 carefree days -6in New York, 
3in Boston ‚Washington or Phila- 
delphia, as low as $161.50° 


I 









Times Square, New York 


New York 

1. Upon arrival, you're transferred to the Wellington 
Hotel in the heart of the city. 2, 3, 4. Available for 
visits to the World's Fair (three admissions included). 
5. All-day sightseeing by motorcoach. Visit Fifth 
Avenue, Rockefeller Center, Frick Museum Gallery, 
Columbia University, Harlem, Greenwich Village, Chi- 
natown,the United Nations, among other interesting 
features. 6. You're on your own! 7. Depart for Boston, 
Washington or Philadelphia. 


Plus air fares. Prices per person sharing twin-bedded room, 
S12 





Boston 

7. Arrive at Sheraton-Plaza Hotel. 8 and 9. A two- 
hour motorcoach tour each day of historic and mod- 
ern Boston. SeeOldNorth (Christ) Church, Paul Revere 
House (closed on Sundays and holidays) and the 
Frigate Constitution in the Navy Yard. Balance oftime 
is yours to visit other high lights, including Harvard 
University campus, Agassiz Museum (Ware Collection 
of Glass Flowers, the only one of its kind in the world) 
and the Museum of Fine Arts. If you like, go out to 
neighboring Concord and Lexington where the first 
battles of the American Revolution were fought. 

Or Washington 

7. Proceed to Park-Sheraton Hotel on arrival.8and 9. 
Each day — a two-and-a-half hour motorcoach tour. 
See Capitol Hill. Cross the Potomac River for a visi! 
to Iwo Jima Memorial; Arlington National Cemetery; 
Memorial Amphitheater; the Tomb of the Unknowns, 
with its impressive Changing of the Guard. Also see 
the Lincoln Memorial. Rest of the time at leisure. 

Or Philadelphia 

7.Onarrival, check in at Park-Sheraton Hotel.8and 9. 
Two half-days of sightseeing by luxury motorcoach. 
See Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell; Betsy 
Ross House, where the American flag was first un- 
furled; City Hall and Antique Row; Fairmont Park and 
its world-renowned art museum. Remaining time at 
leisure for wandering around town, shopping. 


You save money, too, with thrifty TWA 
Economy fares-round trip to the USA! 


From 
Geneva/Zurich $ 579.50 
Madrid $ 541.50 
Lisbon $ 499.70 
Frankfurt $ 579.50 Athens $ 791.60 
Milan $ 604.20 Tel Aviv $ 898.70 
Cairo $ 898.70 


Fares to NewYork 


$ 499.70 
Paris $ 541.50 
Rome $ 645.10 


London 


Only TWA 
gives you alltthis! 
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1. TWA exclusive! 

First-run movies! You see them however you travel 
on TWA-in transatlantic Royal Ambassador First 
Class or fora small charge in Economy. TWA is the 
only airline flying to so many U.S. cities that entertains 
you with movies in flight! 

2. TWA exclusive! 

First Class Royal Ambassador service—-no other air- 
line caters to you like this! Epicurean dining includes 
such delights as Chateaubriand, Canard a l’Orange, 
Lobster Thermidor, prepared by TWA master chefs 
specially for you. And in comfortable Economy you're 


our guest for delicious hot meals, enjoy the finest 
cocktails, vintage wines at minimum cost. 

3. TWA exclusive! 

The TWA pilots and flight crews who fly the world! 
They know California's Salton Sea as well as the 
Indian Ocean. The Rockies as well as the Alps. To 
them, the rivers and plains ofthe States are as familiar 
as those of Europe, Africa and Asia.Theirs is spec- 
ialized, world-wide experience no others can match! 
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What to know 
before you go 


Passport or travel permit. Yours should be up-to- 
date and valid for atleast 6 months beyond the period 
you plan to be in the United States. 

Visa. Apply atthe nearest U.S. consulate. Or get your 
application at any TWA office—-frequently it can be 
processed by mail. 

Language. Don't be afraid to travel if you don't know 
English. TWA’s offices throughout the United States 
are always at your service. 

Climate. Here are some typical summer temperature 
variations in Fahrenheit. Washington State, 620-65°; 
California, 68°-73°; Idaho, 51°-58°; Florida, 80°-82°; 
Louisiana,82°-83°; Arizona, 85°-91°;New York, 70°-75°. 
Plan your wardrobe accordingly—and travel light! In 
general, women should design theirs around basic 
colors. Take at least two suits, an afternoon dress, 
sweater, comfortable walking shoes. Don't bring too 
many accessories or lingerie. Men should have a 
dark suit, sports jacket, slacks, two pairs of shoes. 
Luggage should be light, sturdy. A bag 26 to 28 
inches long (two-suiter for men) is usually ample. 
Remember, what you need first, pack last. Use TWA'’s 
flight bag for small items. 

Money. Don't carry large sums. Convert your funds to 
travelers checks. Handiest denominations are $10 
and $20. American currency you'll see most often— 
1,5, 10 and 20 dollar bills. Coins are 1,5, 10, 25, 50 cent 
pieces and silver dollars. 


TWA exclusive! 
No.otherairline 
serves Europe, 
Africa, Asia 
and 70Ocities 
inthe USA 
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$1equals approximately 
7 English Shillings 30 Drachmas 
4.94 French francs 60 Pesetas 
4.32 Swiss francs 28.93 Escudos 
4.00 Deutsch Marks 2.33 Egyptian Pounds 
620 Lira 3.00 Israeli Pounds 
4.70 Rupees 
Hotels and motels. Most standard U.S. hotels are 
modern and comfortable. The service is good, though 
not as comprehensive as in Europe-—in the States, 
you ask for what you want. If you're driving, motels 
may be more convenient. They’re everywhere. 
Dining. In most major metropolitan centers from 
coast to coast, you'll find cuisine from around the 
globe. Areas settled predominantly by people from 
one country or another feature the specialties ofthose 
nations. And of course, U.S. regional cooking boasts 
many superb dishes found nowhere else. 
Tipping varies with the area you're visiting and ser- 
vice rendered, but you can’t go wrong between 15% 
and 20%,. Generally, give 506 to bellboys who carry 
one ortwo bagsto your hotelroom.Forotherindividual 
services. 256 to 50€. Pay 15°% to 20%, of restaurant 
bills, 20€ on taxi fares under a dollar, 20°%,thereafter. 
Motoring. If you're planning to drive in the U.S. take 
your license. Those from Italy, France, Switzerland, 
the Scandinavian and Benelux nations can be valida- 
ted free for three months at the International Division 








of the Automobile Club of America in New York. 
Validation oflicenses from other countries may require 
a driving test. Ask the club. 

Auto rent. Cars of most types can be rented in prac- 
tically every city. Daily rates are as low as $9 plus9c 
a mile, include gasoline, oil and insurance. Even 
lower prices by the week. If you like, TWA can make 
all arrangements for you. 

Miscellaneous. Twenty-fourhourlaundryand cleaning 
services are available at most hotels. Film that fits 
Europeancamerascanbe purchasedpracticallyevery- 
where. And in the U.S., 110 volt-60 cycle alternating- 
electric current is predominant. 





See your Travel Agent first! 
Hecan make yourtripto America carefree! He handles 
allthe details that would take you countless hours to 
arrange. Besides reserving your TWA flight and land 
accommodations, he can assist you with your pass- 
port and papers. Help with the intracacies of currency 
and customs, too. He knows the bestroutes to travel, 
the intriguing sights you might never find on your own. 
He has all the conceris, festivals and sporting events 
all over the United States at his finger tips. He’s 
familiarwiththe finest hotels, motels, and the lodgings 
tucked away in little back streets. He’s an expert-and 
he saves you time and money! 
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HOW FAR TO OPEN THE DOOR 


Dilemma 
for Japan 


I an area of the world best 
known for its nations still strug- 
gling to attain political and espe- 
cially economic maturity, Japan 
stands as the shining outpost of 
successful capitalism. And yet 
prosperous, industrialized Japan is 
in the midst ofa kind of economic 
turmoil of its own as the nation 
moves to take its place in equality 
with the other industrial nations 
of the world. The cynics and the 
diehards refer to the changes as 
“the new black-ship invasion,” 
conjuring up a vision of that 
epochal day in Japanese history 
when Commodore Perry anchored 
his warships off Tokyo Bay and 
opened up U.S.-Japanese trade at 
cannon point. Fortunately, the 
diehards and the cynics are re- 
markably few in modern Japan, 
but they have their history in cor- 
rect perspective. Not at cannon 
point, however, but under the guns 
of logical political and economic 
development, Japan within the 
next year will be opening up to the 
Western world economically and 
psychologically to an extent it has 
never really done before in its long 
history. 

In broad outline, the opening 
door is Japan’s part of the implied 
international bargain called world 
trade. As an island nation it lives 
by exports. As a rapidly develop- 
ing industrial nation it needs wid- 
ening markets for manufactured 
goods. Since Japan itself is a wid- 
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ening market for both goods and 
capital, it cannot very well step up 
its competitive selling overseas 
without at the same time disman- 
tling some of the barriers that have 
protected its lusty new industries 
from competition at home. 

The new situation is far more 
than the sum of its specific parts, 
and there are plenty of parts. Un- 
der the prodding of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which has 
adjudged Japan to bea fully devel- 
oped ‘‘Article Eight”’ nation, the 
Japanese have already begun to 
dismantle their restrictions on for- 
eign exchange. They have officially 
modified their stiff rules on foreign 
investments so that foreigners can 
finally hold controlling interests in 
Japanese corporations. They in- 
tend to abandon—in principle, at 
least—quantitative restrictions on 
imports, in time to make a con- 
vincing report of achievement at 
the IMF’s annual meeting next 
September— which, as it happens, 
will take place in Tokyo. The Jap- 
anese have also applied for, and 
shortly expect, full-fledged mem- 
bership in the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment (OECD), and are already 
knocking at the door of the Bank 
for International Settlements. 

Meanwhile, they have deter- 
mined to complete a massive pub- 
lic construction program by early 
October, when the Olympic Games 
begin in a new stadium at the end 


ofa new double-deck highway and 
subway line in Tokyo’s Meiji Park. 
Hotels still unfinished are already 
booked to capacity and managers 
are scouring the countryside for 
staffs to handle the anticipated 
flood of strangers from all over 
the world. In April the govern- 
ment is expected to lift foreign 
travel restrictions for its own citi- 
zens, and the newly prosperous 
(and always curious) Japanese will 
surge across the oceans in record 
numbers. Itis dificult to appreciate 
the total impact that this newly 
open door is bound to have on this 
industrious, insular and introvert- 
ed people. 

So thoroughgoing are the im- 
pending changes that they have 
been the subject of intense debate 
for months. The threat ofnewcom- 
petition inevitably has caused var- 
ying degrees of misgivingand skep- 
ticism—not to mention a crop of 
artfully fashioned escape clauses 
and plans for “temporary” protec- 
tion of key industries. In some of 
its aspects the opening up has 
brought Japan face to face with 
basic decisions about the future 
structure of its own economic syS- 
tem. Nevertheless, the responsible 
people of government and business 
see the new developments as essen- 
tial to Japan’s growth as a trading 
nation, and indeed essential to the 
kind of international stature that 
the Japanese can claim as a reward 
for their phenomenally success- 
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ACROSS AN OLD-WORLD CANAL TOKYO'S NEW-WORLD NEON GLITTERS IN THE DUSK 


JAPAN CONTINUED 


fulpostwareconomicdevelopment. 

The nation’s. economic prog- 
ress since the early 1950s long ago 
replaced the “German miracle” in 
the hearts of international econo- 
mists and growth chartists, and 
they are impressed all over again 
by today’s prospects for Japan. 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda’s 
breath-taking 10-year ‘‘Doubling 
Income Plan,’ intended to raise 
the gross national product from 
$40.7 billion to $81 billion by 1970, 
is still wellahead ofthe anticipated 
7.38% annual growth rate, and may 
well be fulfilled in seven or eight 
years. The stock market is on a 
high plateau. Bottlenecks in hous- 
ing and transport are being shat- 
tered by heavy public spending; 
cross-country highways are slicing 
through unspoiled mountains and 
across suburban rice paddies while 
an arrow-straight new railroad is 
cutting across the 320 miles be- 
tween Tokyo and Osaka, designed 
to supplement existing 60-mile-an- 
hour trains with 120-mile-an-hour 
expresses. 








IWASA OF FUJl. Youngest and newest of the top 
bank presidents, Yoshizane Iwasa, 57, is credited with 
making the Fuji Bank (assets: $4.2 billion) the liveliest, 
largest, and most international-minded commercial 
bank well before he succeeded to the presidency last 
May. Before the war Fuji was the bank of the Yasuda 
zaibatsu. That zaibatsu has never been tightly reassem- 
bled, and Fuji has ventured into new corporate fields. 
It profits from extensive branch banking, which enables 
it to tap rising farm and small-business incomes. Iwasa 
may become a strong force for a competitive econ- 
omy among the traditionally conservative bankers. 





USAMI OF MITSUBISHI. Big city bankers are the in- 
ner circle of Japan’s business establishment, and at 
the very center are the four biggest zaibatsu bank pres- 
idents on these pages. Makoto Usami, 62, president of 
the Mitsubishi Bank (assets: $4.1 billion), was instru- 
mental in putting the Mitsubishi empire back together 
after it was broken up by the U.S. Occupation. Today 
the bank is dominant in a zaibatsu group of interlock- 
ing enterprises which include heavy machinery, steel, 
shipbuilding, chemicals, plastics, shipping, insurance 
and beer. Usami believes that ‘“‘cooperation among 
all fields of industry” is basic to ““stabilized growth.” 


Steel, shipping, textiles and also 
heavy machinery are still lagging 
in recovery, but their corporate 
executives are scraping around for 
money for modernization or ex- 
pansion. New plants are building 
along every major highway and 
rail line. The shrewd, polished Jap- 
anese bankers betray just a hint of 
excitement as they lunch at their 
clubs. Established U.S. and Euro- 
pean businessmen find they are in 
demand for long afternoon con- 
ferences, or lavish evening sessions 
in geisha houses; often they emerge 
with their eyes dancing to rout 
their overseas bosses out of bed for 
long, costly transoceanic phone 
conversations. 


N heaven-bound growth sta- 


tistics, however, can measure the 
depth of the quiet struggle that is 
going on about the fundamental 
nature of the future Japanese busi- 
nesssystem. The key word in allde- 
bates is “liberalization””—adopt- 
ed literally into Japanese—and in 
this word the Japanese wrap up all 
the new foreign competitive forces 
thattheyexpectto beardown upon 
them when trade and investment 
are “liberalized” and the barriers 
come down. In its formative post- 
war years the Japanese economy 
has thrived in the best of all possi- 
ble worlds: governmental protec- 


tion for its manufactures in the 
domestic market, and profitable, 
competitive selling in other peo- 
ple’s markets. Now liberalization, 
with its influx of foreign goods, 
foreign capital and foreign know- 
how, threatens to spoil some very 
good things at home. Therefore 
the debates concentrate on what 
Japan should do to its own econ- 
omy to ensure that it will weather 
the coming increase of competi- 
tion from outside. Not forgotten, 
of course, is the relation between 
the internal economic structure 
and Japan’s ability to increase its 
exports. 

Roughly speaking, there are not 
two but three sides to this debate. 
Virtually nobody is for instanta- 
neous, wide-open free trade, and 
nobody is for keeping the door 
tightly sealed. But between these 
extremes the differing viewpoints 
have considerable importance in 
the context of Japanese history. 
One force is little more than a cor- 
poral’s guard of intrepid industri- 
alists, the up-from-the-workbench 
Henry Ford types. These are rug- 
ged individualists who escaped the 
smothering embrace of the big, fa- 
therly Japanese corporations to set 
uptheir own companies. They usu- 
ally started with a single line of 
products, plowing back their capi- 
tal until they became attractive 


credit risks, exporting in what the 
old established firms sniffed at as 
‘an uncoordinated manner,” and 
wading into the domestic market 
in a show of “excessive competi- 
tion.” These are generally light- 
industry firms, riding on new tech- 
nologies and creating new markets. 
A few are now corporate giants but 
most are medium-size companies 
that gottheir opportunity while the 
MacArthur Occupation was break- 
ingupthe old zaibatsu monöpolies. 
Enterprisers such as these would 
like to see Japanese business put to 
the test of open competition, do- 
mestic and foreign—give or takea 
couple of years for ““adjustments.” 


T: second position in the de- 
bate is personified by Prime Min- 
ister Ikeda, a competent economist 
who has learned the hard way to 
be a skillful political leader of the 
Liberal-Democratic majority. Ike- 
da is pledged to a “free market” 
and a removal “of the old restric- 
tive measures ..... provided that 
the influx of foreign capital will 
not endanger the maintenance of 
Japanese industry,” and he is lead- 
ing the country into the terra in- 
cognita of liberalization with a 
heartening show of confidence and 
responsibility. But his government 
is by no means in favor of open 


competition as the final arbiter of 
the domestic market; rather it is 
pressing for mergers and realign- 
ments of unsturdy competitive 
companies and would be pleased 
to see an allocation of markets. A 
key piece of legislation before the 
Diet is the government-sponsored 
Specified Industries Protection 
Act, which makes a mockery of 
liberalization by erecting new walls 
of protection around automobiles, 
ferroalloys, petrochemicals, tires 
and some lesser industries. A simi- 
lar ““protective’”” measure is in ef- 
fect for Japan’s fledgling oil in- 
dustry; it puts all investment, pro- 
duction, imports, sales and pric- 
ing under the thumb of a gov- 
ernment bureau. The Japanese 
bureaucracy, it should be noted, is 
an independent and important in- 
fluence on policy. It is enlightened 
about the principles of liberaliza- 
tion but arrogantly confident that 
it alone is the true custodian of the 
national soul and motivated, as 
one local observer puts it, “by a 
mishmash of anticolonialism, na- 
tionalism and a brand of authori- 
tarian reasoning.” As with bureau- 
crats everywhere those in Tokyo 
are quite determined to hang on 
to the power to make the daily 
economic decisions that influence 
the course of events. 

The increasingly powerful third 


—instead of a perpetually fol- 
lowing—role among industrial 
democracies. 


| naivianalism has never really 
been tapped as a source of creativ- 
ity in Japan, principally because 
generation after generation of 
youngsters—with the notable and 
pregnant exception of the postwar 
crop—has been schooled to ignore 
private urges and impulses on pain 
of shame or even sudden death. As 
legions of Western sociologists and 
social psychologists are eager to 
attest, the urge to maintain proper 
public “face” is more important 
than personalachievement or prof- 
it. Leaving aside the psychology of 
it all, Japanese “face” in business 
terms is a pride in keeping in line 
—and a fierce resentment against 
anyone who gets out of line or 
pushes anyone else out of line. 
Unlike Western economic syS- 
tems, Japan’s did not evolve from 
any upward struggle of individual 
entrepreneurs against a political 
aristocracy. Instead it was virtually 
founded by imperial decree. Be- 





HOTTA OF SUMITOMO. Smaller than the other zai- 
batsus, Sumitomo is extremely influential in its home 
area of Osaka, a vital business center of Japan. As 
president of the Sumitomo Bank (assets: $3.4 billion), 
Shozo Hotta, 65, keeps an eye on the interests of 14 
principal Sumitomo companies and some 150 impor- 
tant affiliates. The Sumitomo group sprang from min- 
ingand banking, not trading; in postwar days it broad- 
ened into a ‘‘people’s bank” by setting up a plan for 
small borrowers and depositors. It also has a sharp 
eye out for foreign investors and has engineered a 
number of joint ventures for U.S. and Japanese firms. 


YANAGI OF MITSUI. Like other orphaned zaibatsu 
managers, executives of the 30-odd principal Miitsui 
companies survived the Occupation ban by meeting in 
luncheon and dinner clubs. Thus it was no problem 
to pull mighty Mitsui back together in the 1950s, with 
the Mitsui Bank (present assets: $2.5 billion) at the 
hub. President Masuo Yanagi, 63, took over the bank 
in 1959 and helped solder the interconnections. Zaibat- 
su interests are estimated to account for roughly one- 
third of total Japanese production. Today control of 
these interests rests largely in the hands of a combine 
of top management rather than in family ownership. 


force comprises the old established 
industrial and commercial inter- 
ests with their interlocking connec- 
tions and their durable loyalties. 
They are moved by an ancient urge 
to face the pressures of liberali- 
zation by downgrading both bu- 
reaucracy and domestic competi- 
tion. If they had their way, they 
would run the country like one 
giant corporative family, nicely di- 
viding the markets by cartel agree- 
ments and more or less opening up 
to foreigners who have technology 
to offer, or want to invest or Op- 
erate on polite family terms. These 
interests revolve around the four 
biggest zaibatsu groupings: Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo and Yasu- 
da. Under their influence, not only 
has the word ‘‘zaibatsu”’ (literally, 
“money cliques’’) long since recov- 
ered from the opprobrium of Oc- 
cupation days, but zaibatsu con- 
nections are flaunted as a sign ot 
special strength. It is fair to say 
that the traditionalists who now 
run Japanese big business see the 
lowering of governmental barriers 
against imports as a sure sign that 
Japan will need their family type 
of business organization more than 
ever before. Liberalization to them 
is an excuse and/or reason for re- 
establishing the old order and for 
strengthening it by extending their 
influence to allthe many new tech- 


nological areas developed during 
the critical postwar period. 

The traditionalists are abetted 
in this endeavor by the central fact 
about the structure ofthe Japanese 
economy. Japan is a nation heavily 
in hock to its bankers. Its principal 
bankers, in turn, are either the key 
men in the existing zaibatsu group- 
ings or would like to be the key 
men in new groupings of the non- 
aligned. The Bank of Japan (the 
central bank) estimates that the 
typical major Japanese corpora- 
tion has a capital structure that is 
70% bank loans and 30% equity 
— and more likely than not its prin- 
cipal creditor banks are also the 
listed owners of the largest blocks 
of the corporation’s stock. 


Tre major banks are precarious- 
ly overloaned, sometimes as high 
as 115% of their deposits and cap- 
ital. Usually they have large num- 
bers of eggs in a few big corporate 
baskets. Rigorous industrial com- 
petition might well topple a badly 
run, overextended corporation and 
that, in turn, could prompt a run 
on its principal bank—and even, 
in theory at least, a shake-up of 
the whole Japanese credit struc- 
ture. So just at the point where 
market disciplines should make 
themselves felt, the Japanese bank- 


ers fight shy of letting competitive 
forces have full play. The principal 
banker of a faltering corporation 
sits down with his fellow bankers 
‘for the common good” and they 
work out some arrangement for 
keeping the ailing company afloat 
—-perhaps by switching business to 
it, by refinancing, by pressing it to 
merge with a competitor, or by re- 
shuffling management. Right now 
the bankers are carefully comput- 
ing the probable effects of liberali- 
zation on their favorite customers 
and are busily engaged in engineer- 
ing a series of mergers, refinanc- 
ings and management switches, all 
ofthem calculated to “‘strengthen” 
the economy—in a family way. 

A strong trend toward carteliza- 
tion is the “catch” to the opening 
door. In justification, the Japanese 
like to explain that such arrange- 
ments are common in Europe, and 
that cartels can be a reasonably ef- 
ficient way of economic life if they 
are forced to compete with one an- 
other in the world market. Butina 
broader perspective, the Japanese 
have arrived at a point where they 
deserve far better than the old way, 
where a new way would not only 
sustain the surge of energy that is 
everywhere apparent, but might 
well release a surge of individual 
enterprise that could propel Ja- 
pan toward an important leading 


cause the Emperor Meiji believed 
the survivalofthenation depended 
on achievement of industrial, mili- 
tary and technological strength, 
commercial life sprang full grown 
from centuries of the world’s most 
thoroughgoing feudalism—and 
only a hundred years ago at that. 
It is far less surprising that Japa- 
nese business absorbed some feud- 
alistic elements than it is that 
the Japanese aristocrats turned out 
to be such competent economic 
planners. 


Their job was to beg, borrow or 
develop enough plant and know- 
how to create a trading nation and 
for this specific task government- 
directed capitalism undoubtedly 
was much more efficient than the 
trial-and-error variety. Inany case, 
competition came to be regarded 
as both wastefuland antisocialand 
there were few individual voices to 
speak up and say nay. Trade being 
Japan’s only way of getting the 
machines and the raw materials it 
needed, a few far-ranging trading 
companies developed to provide 
credit and orderly marketing for 
small Japanese producers. These 
evolved into some of the most 
powerfulofthe zaibatsu groupings. 

Centralization of all authority 
made the economy vulnerable to 
army control as the military clique 
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built toward war during the 1930s. 
Then in war’s aftermath the disci- 
pline turned into an asset as Japan 
started all over again to develop a 
new industrial economy. Months 
before the war ended, a group of 
farseeing economists in govern- 
ment had laid down the principal 
guidelines for reconstruction and it 
has been along these guidelines 
that the postwar economy, pro- 
pelled here and there by liberal 
U.S. aid and unexpected breaks, 
has climbed steeply to new peaks. 


Tre planners saw the need for 
Japanese exports to move up the 
scale oftechnologicaldevelopment, 
climbing from a main dependence 
on textiles toward light-industry 
output, and finally from there to- 
ward heavy industry. It was their 
conclusion that Japan must erase 
the prewar reputation for shoddy, 
copied goods and emphasize qual- 
ity control. While they regarded 
the low-wage labor force as their 
principal starting asset in world 
competition, they foresaw a rising 
standard of living and the even- 
tual need for laborsaving machin- 
ery. They set out once again to 
absorb that latest know-how from 
the West, either by licensing or by 
screened admission of some for- 
eign producers. 

Though the planners also took 
care to leave broad areas to the in- 
itiative of business, the pressures 
worked in favor of industry-wide 
associations and allocations of 
markets—e.g., a determination to 
prevent cheap textiles from flood- 
ing the American market required 
the establishment of, and constant 
patrolling of, an industry-wide ex- 
port quality-control and quota 
system. It was a simple matter to 


move from foreign allocations to 


a discussion of problems of the 
home market and then to a sug- 
gestion of mergers or agreements 
as a polite way out of competition. 

The traditionalists viewed the 
prospect of increased foreign com- 
petition as proof of the need for 
more cartelization. But they might 
well have been surprised at the 
amount of disagreement with such 
orthodoxy. There was remarkable 
vigor in the free-market argument 
because the same changes that were 
lifting Japan to the ranks of mod- 
ern industrial nations were also 
making clear that things could nev- 
er again be quite the way they 
were before. 


By Japanese standards there is 
a growing labor shortage. This 
single fact is perhaps working more 
change in the hallowed Japanese 
socioeconomic structure than any 
other. The shortage is due partly 
to the simple mathematics of a 
rapidly expanding economy and a 
relatively stable population (Ja- 
pan’s annual net increase has been 
slowed to less than 1% as a result 
of widespread birth-control educa- 
tion and legalized abortions). 
Another element is the growing 
determination of parents to send 
their children, especially boys, be- 
yond the legally prescribed junior 
high school to high school, thus 
taking a big percentage of poten- 
tial recruits offthe market for three 
or four years. On the demand side 
the need is growing for adaptable 
youngsters to man the new com- 
plex machinery of the modern age. 
Big corporations send their scouts 
deep into outlying farm areas in 
search of likely junior-high re- 
cruits; itisnot unusualfor a junior- 
high graduate to have three big 
companies bidding for his services. 
‘“Bidding”’ may be too strong a 
word, because the starting wage 
level is fairly rigid, but the recruit- 
ers plug the fame and prestige of 
the corporation and dazzle the 
farm parents with descriptions of 
the paternal corporate care and 





UENO OF SEKISUI. “In the plastics industry we have 
an international mood,” says Jiroh Ueno, 58, presi- 
dent of the Sekisui Chemical Co. In this mood he is at 
the forefront of the small group of Japanese individ- 
ualists who have piloted small companies into success 
and believe in competition as a way of life. Sekisui 
was founded in 1947 on scraped-up capital of $278, 
and has expanded from combs and buttons to a $66- 
million business (1962) in high-polymer pipes, fittings 
and sheets. By supporting a company high school, 
a technical institute, and heavy research expendi- 
tures, Sekisui is preparing for a competitive future. 


elaborate fringe benefits their for- 
tunate son can expect. 

The big, established corpora- 
tions still get their man—or their 
girl (and in the competition low- 
rated foreign corporations usually 
get the lemons of the year’s crop). 
But the real effects of the shortages 
are showing at the margins. They 
are important margins: 

» As youngsters leave the farms 
for the factories, farm labor has 
become so expensive that farmers 
are mechanizing. Before too long, 
Japan’s centuries-old structure ot 
small farms will surely give way to 
more efficient units. 

> In the thousands of small home- 
industries—the lowest tier of the 
nation’s famous “‘dual structure” 
—it is becoming more and more 
difficult to recruit apprentices. This 
is bound to lead to a number of 
mergers in the little industries and, 
at some distant point, the probable 
breakup of the dual structure, with 
government grants and loans tid- 
ing the hard-squeezed little men 
through the major transition. 

>» In the big, modern plants the 
youngsters with responsibility for 
new machinery are starting to de- 
mand pay on a job-classification 
basis, which is a blow to the whole 
hallowed concept of deference to 
seniority. 

On up the scale is perhaps the 


most revolutionary development 
of all: the increasing mobility of 
labor. The rank and file of Japa- 
nese workers stay with the same 
company, through thick or thin, 
until retirement (usually at 55). 
But under pressure of shortages, 
the strong tradition against job- 
hopping is now beginning to crack. 
Today “raiding” starts at the level 
of garage mechanics. Mobility of 
labor already exists for such as en- 
gineers (especially English-speak- 
ing), economic consultants and 
market-research specialists, for- 
eign-language experts, aggressive 
salesmen and sales managers, tech- 
nical-training teachers, advertising 
men and journalists. Raiding of 
talented corporate junior execu- 
tives is just over the next hill. The 
younger generation of white-collar 
workers is growing exceedingly res- 
tive with the “‘escalator system” 
of promotion, which rewards lon- 
gevity rather than merit. The prob- 
lem is accentuated because there 
is such a big difference in outlook 
between the midwar generation 
and the prewar bosses. 


The postwar success stories of 
some corporate mavericks have 
provided anotherchallenge to busi- 
ness orthodoxy. In fact, the names 
of some of the come-lately enter- 





HONDA OF HONDA. The eldest of a blacksmith’s 
seven sons, Soichiro Honda, 57, is an ex-auto mechan- 
ic who bought up surplus army auxiliary power units 
in postwar days and turned them into motorbikes. 
Today Honda makes one out of 20 of the world’s 
motorcycles and has built up his own sales organiza- 
tion overseas. He is a rare bird because he has been 
able to keep a controlling 12% family interest in his 
company (employes of the company have an addition- 
al 11%). Says Honda, a firm believer in the free market: 
*‘If we have the techniques for quality production there 
is no need for us to worry about inroads of imports.” 


prises are better known to the out- 
side world than those of old-line 
companies. The story of Kono- 
suke Matsushita’s beginning as a 
rebellious inventor of electric plugs 
and his rise to the top of the con- 
sumer electric-appliance market 
is international business legend. 
While the old, established Toshi- 
ba’s and Hitachi’s move decorous- 
ly through their international con- 
nections, Matsushita has moved 
fast with the most thoroughgoing 
salesmanship seen in Japan since 
old Mikimoto, the cultured-pearl 
king, made the oyster his world. 
Although about one-seventh the 
size of Matsushita in sales, SONY 
Corp. (1962 sales: $63 million) is 
a study in the highly effective use 
of limited capital. Taking off from 
a hunch about using transistors in 
consumer goods, President Masa- 
ru Ibuka, a physicist, piloted the 
company into miniaturization of 
the first transistor radios and TV 
sets. As SONY’s share of the do- 
mestic market for transistor radios 
was battered down by Matsushi- 
ta, Toshiba, Hitachi and the other 
big manufacturers, the company 
gambled heavily on the American 
market, surmounting a 12.5% tar- 
iff to outdistance their Japanese 
competitors and unnerve mighty 
American companies, which had 
seriously underrated the sales ap- 


peal of small radio and TV sets. 
SONY not only violated Japanese 
orthodoxy by shunning the big 
Japanese trading companies and 
opening up its own sales organiza- 
tions in the U.S., but it took an 
even bolder step by going to the 
New York Stock Exchange with 
a $3,500,000 stock offering in 1961 
to take advantage of cheaper cap- 
ital; it repeated the process to the 
tune of $5 million last spring. 


Te Matsushita and SONY sto- 
ries of independence have their 
equivalents in motorcycles, sewing 
machines, cameras, plastics, rub- 
ber tires and a number of other 
areas of light industry. 

In heavy industry the old-line 
interests are dominant and while 
they are far less interested inadven- 
turous independent operation than 
the mavericks, they are far more 
influential in modernizing the na- 
tion’s basic plant and equipment. 
In steel, shipbuilding, petrochemi- 
cals, light machinery, machine 
tools, turbines, etc., the Japanese 
are upending world price structures 
with new plant, new capacity and 
rising productivity. 

Since most heavy industries are 
backed by the zaibatsu banks, 
there is very little temptation for 
the rivals to battle it out in the do- 


mestic market. Nearly every day, 
newspapers tell of some friendly 
reallocation ofmarkets, or a pend- 
ing merger of competitors, or some 
request for special protection. The 
most recent outstanding example 
was the merger of three big prewar 
Mitsubishi heavy-industry groups 
into the old Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustry Co., which will now rank 
as the second biggest firm (after 
Hitachi Ltd.) in Japan. 

If Japan is now in a position 
where vertical trusts and carteliza- 
tion look like the only way out, it 
is largely the fault of the bank- 
oriented Japanese financiäl sys- 
tem. Commercial banking consists 
of some 70 separate “‘ordinary” 
banks, scattered around the coun- 
try, with total assets of about $53 
billion. Of these the 12 biggest 
banks of Tokyo and Osaka list 
assets of $32.5 billion and because 
of their connections and influence 
virtually control the nation’s cap- 
ital market. The big 12 are known 
as the “city banks,” and there is 
ever widening agreement that their 
domination of the capital market 
is a force for inefficiency and in- 
stability in the Japanese economy. 

The banks came to their posi- 
tion of power honorably enough. 
Back during Occupation days Jo- 
seph M. Dodge, the Detroit bank- 
er who was assigned the job of re- 





placing inflationary chaos with a 
sound fiscal and monetary system, 
laid down the principle that the 
government budget mustalways be 
balanced. The principle has stuck. 
Tremendous funds were, naturally, 
needed for Japan’s reconstruction, 
and since deficit-financed govern- 
ment spending was excluded, the 
burden of providing credit for re- 
building industry fell on banks. 
The city banks loaned up to and 
well beyond their assets, borrow- 
ing in turn from the central bank, 
the Bank of Japan. In 1951 the 
city-bank loan rate had an average 
of 124% —i.e., 24% over all depos- 
its, debenture issues and capital. So 
heady was the resulting growth 
rate that the banks, industry and 
the Bank of Japan kept right on 
going as reconstruction phased 
into the “Japanese miracle” of de- 
velopment. The 1961 city-bank 
loan ratio averaged 102, with the 
effective interest rates hovering 
around 10%. 


Feiie foreign economists have 
praised this system lavishly for 
establishing an efficient economic 
structure by limiting growth to 
the potentially profitable, i.e., efh- 
cient, firms that could afford to 
pay the interest rates. In theory 
there is much to be said for financ- 
ing industrial growth with bank 
credit rather than deficit-financed 
government spending. But Japan 
never works like a textbook mod- 
el; it got massive inefficiency in- 
stead. Each big zaibatsu bank, 
and most of the would-be zaibatsu 
banks, had its own stable of indus- 
tries. So, in effect, each urged its 
own allies or customers to plunge 
into the fashionable new fields of 
heavy industry— “like sheep,” as 
a Japanese economist declares. If 
Mitsui was building a petrochem- 
ical complex, Sumitomo, Mitsu- 
bishi and each of the various oth- 
er central interests had to get go- 
ing on its own petrochemical com- 
plex too. There was virtually no 
limit to credit, no patrol of either 
corporate or bank statements by 
impartial auditors, no supply-and- 
demand effect in the money mar- 
ket to slow down investment. Gov- 


MATSUSHITA OF MATSUSHITA. Konosuke Matsu- 
shita, 69, chairman of giant Matsushita Electric, took 
aim at the domestic consumer market in prewar days, 
then rode Japan’s postwar rise in personal incomes by 
aggressively developing and marketing a wide range 
of consumer products. His consumer-goods sales top 
those of old-line companies, and Matsushita himself is 
Japan’s top personal money-maker (in 1962: $1,226,- 
000). ‘“Of course,” he says, ““it’s nice to have pro- 
tection through various restrictions. But then if you 
grow up under protection you can only grow to cer- 
tain limits, so it’s better to live in a free atmosphere.” 


MITARAI OF CANON. Dr. (of gynecology) Takeshi 
Mitarai, 62, has a double claim to fame. First, he 
parlayed a small investment in a friend’s optical com- 
pany into Canon Camera, the nation’s leading pro- 
ducer of quality cameras and lenses (1962 sales: $28,- 
562,000). Second, he outraged proprietors of geisha 
houses and bars by launching a G.H.Q.— ‘go home 
quickly”’—campaign among his 5,000 employes. Ca- 
non lends funds to workers at low interest so they can 
buy homes and cars, and Mitarai has promised to 
cut the work week from 44 hours to 40 in five years 
‘“to prove that this is not a country of cheap labor.” 


ernment, for its part, was so happy 
with the success of its growth pol- 
icies that it hardly raised a finger 
to stop things. There was nobody 
to say no. Not only were the banks 
precariously overloaned on the 
books, but one competent foreign 
banking expert even estimates that 
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around the end of 1961 the city 
banks had outstanding about $3 
million in secret loans to industry, 
which never appeared on state- 
ments because they were “‘tempo- 
rarily paid off” by checks at finan- 
cial-statement time; the checks 
were returned uncashed after state- 
ments were drawn. 


Ins great surge of capital ex- 
penditure on plant and equipment 
caused the dangerous imbalance 
of foreign-exchange payments in 
1961 and the ““overheating” that 
resulted in drastic central-bank 
monetary restraints. One advan- 
tage of such a credit system is that 
restraints quickly take hold; the 
foreign-exchange drainage was re- 
versed within months, and while 
the bankers held their collective 
breaths, the economy turned itself 
around. Nevertheless, the “efh- 
cient” credit system led the nation 
into a serious overexpansion in 
heavy industry, a heavy load of 
debt servicing built into all major 
operations and an economy more 
than ever in hock to the bankers. 

Naturally, none of the big in- 
dustries was allowed to fail. In a 
number of distress cases, though, 
competitive bankers got together, 
top management was discreetly 
changed, lines of business rear- 
ranged, friendly foreign bankers 
were tapped for loans. ‘If you 
borrow enough,” said a Japanese 
economist wryly, ““you’re safe.’”’ In 
an odd but important twist of log- 
ic, “‘excessive competition” was 
blamed for the trouble and it was 
the principle of competition—not 
the undisciplined, non-competi- 
tive, sheeplike duplicators of in- 
vestment—that became the villain 
in the public mind. 

The bankers’ hold on business is 
multiplied in many other ways. 
Bankers influence management in 
daily decisions. They not only have 
a seat on the boards of heavy debt- 
or companies, but they ease their 
retired officers into corporate exec- 
utive positions. Bankers, under the 
terms of most big loans, insist on 
the right to approve the issue of 
new shares. Moreover, banks hold 
the biggest blocks of stock in 
many of the large corporations 
(although they are limited by law 
to 10%). 

Nothing works in the banks’ fa- 
vor more than the customs that 
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ISHIZAKA OF TOSHIBA. At 77, Taizo Ishizaka is 
chairman of the giant Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
Co. (1962 sales: $734 million) and the grand old 
man of Japanese industrialism. A highly success- 
ful insurance-company manager before the war, 
he was called in to reorganize battle-scarred Toshi- 
ba in 1948. He is staunchly internationalist and 
shares none of the fears about an invasion of Amer- 
ican capital. One good reason is that the largest 
block of Toshiba stock (around 7%) is owned by 
the U.S. giant General Electric, which not only 
keeps hands off management but offers a source of 
production know-how and technology—for a fee. 


— 


KAWAMATAOF NISSAN MOTOR. Aschairmanof 
the Japan Automobile Manufacturers, Katsuji Ka- 
wamata, 58, defends the barriers that keep foreign 
manufacturers out of the growing automobile mar- 
ket in his backyard. But as president of Nissan Mo- 
tor (sales: $411 million), he is a hard-driving com- 
petitor at home and overseas. Both Nissan (Datsun, 
Nissan) and its archrival, Toyota Motor (Toyopet), 
now boast plants as modern as the best in Detroit. 
Since this modernization can be attributed partly 
to U.S. Export-Import Bank loans, the “infant in- 
dustry” pleas for protection made by the Japanese 
automobile manufacturers sound a little hollow. 





* 


MUTOOFKANEBDO. There isno touchier subjectin 
U.S.-Japanese relations than textile quotas, yet 
Itoji Muto, 60, president of Kanegafuchi Spinning, 
Japan’s biggest textile firm (sales: $259 million), 
takes the philosophical view. He would like to see 
domestic competition screen out the inefficient 
among Japan’s 41,880 textile firms, leading to some 
kind of international division of skills that lets 
each country produce what it does best—e.g., Japan 
might weave the best and cheapest cotton and Italy 
might do the best designing. Meanwhile Muto is 
hedging his bets by shifting Kanebo into synthet- 
ics and diversifying into chemicals and cosmetics. 





INAYAMA OF YAWATA. ‘‘My life work,” says Yo- 
shihiro Inayama, 60, president of Yawata Iron & 
Steel, ““is buying iron ore and selling steel.” Japan’s 
new production facilities have lifted it to No. 4 
among world steelmakers—with Yawata (1962 
sales: $594 million) and runner-up Fuji Iron & 
Steel (1962 sales: $460 million) accounting for near- 
ly 40% of Japan’s output. Japanese steel has had a 
couple of bad years, partly because of a cutback in 
domestic construction, and partly because of heav- 
ier competition in export markets. Yet steelmakers, 
with their low prices, areready to take onall comers 
abroad, while frowning on competition at home. 
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NEW TYPE OF WORKER. This steelworker at the highly 


automated Japan Steel & Tube plant near Tokyo is typical 
of the new generation of skilled employes who now carry 
more responsibility than their elders and who dislike the tra- 
ditional practice of using seniority as a basis for pay scales. 


JAPAN conrınueo 


inhibit the raising of equity capital. 
To begin with, custom decrees that 
corporations should pay out most 
of their profits (less reserves and 
bonuses) in dividends, whichmakes 
it difficult for them to finance ex- 
pansion internally. If they decide 
to issue new shares, custom rules 
that holders of existing shares have 
pre-emptive rights to buy an equiv- 
alent number of new shares at par 
(not market) value. Of allthe new 
issues offered on all Japanese stock 
exchanges in 1962, only eight- 
tenths of 1% was offered for public 
subscription; the rest went to hold- 
ers of old shares at par value. This 
weird financing practice makes it 
exceedingly difiicult for corpora- 
tions to raise capital on their own. 
So they must borrow from the 
banks. 

But the bankers themselves, a 
highly intelligent group, have been 
among the first to realize that Ja- 
pan’s economy is beyond the dis- 
ciplines of the capital market. 
Some say they were shocked into 
an awareness of the total danger 
during the modest credit squeeze 
of early 1962. Reforms are under 
way from various directions. The 
Bank of Japan is working on spe- 
cific steps to broaden the capital 
market. A government-sponsored 


Monetary System Research Coun- 
cil is drawing upa list of proposed 
changes. The burgeoning Japanese 
securities companies, which act as 
underwriters and investment bank- 
ers as well as brokers, began step- 
ping up sales of Japanese securities 
in foreign markets, until they were 
slowed to a crawl by the threat of 
the U.S. interest equalization tax. 
The World Bank is importantly 
at work at the consumer end of 
the credit machine. It has refused 
additional loans to some of its 
numerous Japanese corporate bor- 
rowers until they normalize their 
capital structure. 

To oversimplify a highly com- 
plex situation, Japan must develop 
an active public bond market (and 
many authorities believe that flo- 
tation of government bonds is a 
good starting place), and must find 
a new way of marketing securities 
so they really raise equity capital 
and don’t just provide a stock- 
option windfallto oldshareholders. 
The Japanese are more reluctant to 
admit the next essential: they must 
truly let down their various bureau- 
cratic restraints on foreign capital 
to bringdown their own excessively 
high interest rates and to provide 
the equity foundation that the 
economy needs to function nor- 
mally and competitively. 

Foreigners who learned to make 
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U.S.A., too. On hotels. Meals. Tours. Cross-country air 

or land travel. Just ask. 


Enjoy Pan Am’s Priceless Extra! 


Your Pan Am intercontinental Jet Clipper® flight is a 
pleasure. Courteous, friendly service. Cuisine by Maxim’s 
of Paris. And only on Pan Am do you enjoy the company 
of the world’s best traveling companion—The Priceless 
Extra of Experience! Plan now. Call your Pan Am 

Travel Agent or Pan Am. 


*Minimum 14 days, maximum 21 days. 
Travel must be completed by April 30. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ’ROUND THE WORLD 








TRADITION. Wholesale buying of toys and novelties in 





Tokyo’s Asakusa area is strictly an inefficient cash-and-carry 
proposition, as this open-air suburban retailer demonstrates. 


JA PAN CONTINUED 


their way in the labyrinthine Jap- 
anese business world when the go- 
ing was tough believe that the 
speed of Japan’s door-opening de- 
pends largely on the bureaucracy. 
These foreigners spend most of 
their lives wrestling with the bu- 
reaucrats and expect that they will 
hang on to their restrictive powers 
in a thousand subtle ways. Yet the 
old Japan hands think that the 
bureaucracy is more committed to 


opening up Japan than are the 
monopolists and that it will ul- 
timately relax controls in its own 
bureaucratic way. They note hap- 
pily that, as of April, current yen 
earnings could be converted to dol- 
lars, and they eagerly swap rumors 
that the government will soon al- 
low accumulated blocked yen to 
be repatriated in easy instalments. 
They recall that all foreign in- 
vestments used to geta close going- 
over at the all-powerful MITI 
(Ministry of International Trade 

CONTINUED 





SINCERITY. A three-story statue of Goddess of Sincerity 





cost Tokyo’s Mitsukoshi department store about $400,000. 
But Sincerity helps boost annual sales to about $100 million. 
































MODEL ROYAL 3000-1 


Deep within the clean, clear lines of the 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic’ 9-band portable radio... 








lies power, sensitivity and reliability to 
tune the world...and local FM’s fine music, too! 


One look, one listen and you’ll know something new has been added to the 
famous Zenith Trans-Oceanic — the only radio of its kind in the world! 

For now, the Zenith Trans-Oceanic is not only powered to tune the 
world, but also engineered to tune local FM’s fine music. 

There’s virtually no drift or fade with Zenith Super-Sensitive FM. 
Interference, cross-talk or overlap are reduced. No annoying static, no 
wave-jamming. You hear only rich, pure, beautifully clear tone as 
perfected by Zenith, pioneer maker of FM radios., 

This is the newest version of a radio that has been winning world 
acclaim for over two decades. Tunes medium wave, long wave, two 
continuous tuning bands from 2 to 9 MC, plus bandspread for precise 
station selection on the 31, 25, 19 and 16 meter international 
short wave bands—in addition to FM. 

Imagine, 9 tuning ranges in this all-transistor 
radionic marvel so often copied, but never equalled! 

And, because the Trans-Oceanic works on flash- 
light batteries available anywhere, you can take 
it with you wherever you go, whatever you do. 
Also, a separate power supply is available for use 
on 230 or 115 volt house current (50-60 cycle AC). 

Write now for more information on the 
new Trans-Oceanic...plus the name of 
your nearest Zenith representative! 





(Juldfrä 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, U.S.A. The Royalty of television, stereophonic high 
fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 45 years of leadership in radionics exclusively. 


Als 
) The quality goes in before the name goes on 
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JAPAN CONTINUED 


and Industry), but now those be- 
low the $25,000 level are usually 
waved through automatically. 

Much of Japanese business be- 
havior stems from a thoroughgo- 
ing national inferiority complex 
about dealing with Western capi- 
tal. The Japanese have the normal 
fear of foreign ownership of their 
vital interests (and have especially 
limited foreign stock ownership of 
public utilities and other basic in- 
dustries). They fear, too, that a 
massive influx of foreign capital 
might someday be followed by a 
massive outflow, leavingthem high 
and dry in a situation they could 
do very little about. (The Japa- 
nese note proudly, in this connec- 
tion, that not even in the most 
precarious times has there ever 
been a flight of Japanese capital 
from Japan.) Perhaps the most 
talked-about fear is that the lop- 
sided capital structure of corpora- 
tions would give foreign raiders a 
chance to gain a major stake in 
the interlocked Japanese economy 
with a relatively small transfer of 
shares. 

Yet it is approximately at this 
point that the Japanese are con- 
fronted with the choice of accept- 
ing some risks of foreign capital 
or living with the inherently more 
serious danger oftheircapitalstruc- 


ture. Some of the best Bank of 
Japan brain-trusters are preaching 
the paramount need of an open 
capital market. So do some of the 
other bankers. 


I. the larger frame, then, as the 
Japanese economy strains to ready 
the country for allthe big events of 
1964, the situation can be summed 
up as prosperous and promising, 
with business and government 
moving with considerable enlight- 
enment to make it more so. But 
there is a certain pathos involved 
in the apparently relentless regres- 
sion to a zaibatsu economy as far 
asthe Japanese themselves are con- 
cerned. Coming at modern capital- 
ism from a completely different 
direction from that ofthe Western 
countries, they have much to of- 
fer in the practice of mutual social 
and economic responsibility by 
government, business and labor. 
With this behind them, there could 
be reason to hope that their econ- 
omy could evolve—in precisely op- 
posite sequence to European and 
U.S. evolution—into individual 
enterprise with historic and dy- 
namic results. Certainly a rare mo- 
ment of opportunity will be lost 
if the trend toward monopoly 
capital continues and the lively 
new economic forces are impris- 
oned therein. 





TEA-BREAK. Assembly-line girls relax incompany-provided 
dormitory after eight-hour day in SONY’s plant at Atsugi. 
Among other fringe benefits, SONY operates a two-shift 
company senior high school for employes (average age: 20). 


Harvest bounty... 


and the beautiful 1964 Comet S-22 photographed in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


From Ford—America’s liveliest, most carefree cars 


Meet a bigger, more elegant Comet...beautifully restyled with more usable room for six 
people and your choice of new Cyclone 289-cubic inch V-8 or two economy Sixes. 


This is the biggest Comet ever...the toughest 
Comet ever...and the most elegant. Totally 
redesigned throughout, it's more comfortable 
— with a smoother, steadier ride. 

And the ’64 Comet delivers amazing per- 
formance. You can order your new Comet 
with the new 289-cubic-inch Cyclone V-8 
engine-or, for liveliness with economy, you 
can choose either of two proven Sixes. 


Comet takes good care of itself, too. You’ll 
drive for 3 years (or 36,000 miles) between 
major chassis lubrications and for 6 months 
(or 6,000 miles) between oil changes and 
minor lubrications. 

See Mercury’s new ’64 Comet. You can’t 
find so much luxury and performance for 
such a reasonable price in any other American 
car! Visit your Ford Products Dealer. 


Endurance Run dramatizes Comet toughness 
Daytona, Florida, October 30: each car in 
a team of specially-equipped Comets finished 
100,000 miles of continuous, day-and-night 
driving. Every Comet averaged more than 
105 miles per hour, including stops for fueling 
and maintenance. Comets 
set 100 new world records*. 


*World Unlimited and Class C, subj. to FIA app. 


You get more for your money in any Ford-built product. 
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Hero worship leads a nation toward ruin 


A DEAD END IN 


Ih Indonesia,” the saying goes, “chaos is organized.” An 
archipelago of lush green islands forming a 3,400-mile cres- 
cent across the Pacific, Indonesia is both “the lovely land of 
dancing and flowers’ and the strongest military power in Asia 
after Communist China. The fifth most populated nation in 
the world, it consists of more than 10,000 islands and 100 mil- 
lion people who speak 114 different dialects. Indonesia is a 
land rich in resources, from tin and oil to bananas and cas- 
savas; yet it founders on the brink of economic ruin. It isa 
land where labor is plentiful and cheap, but where little work 
is done; a land where inflation is so rapid that finance is 
simply a printing process, yet where the rural population lives 
a feudal existence despite the rupiah’s fantastic flight. It is a 
land of rich soils where ‘““you can shove a stick into the 
ground and it will sprout leaves,” yet where the ever increas- 
ing urban population would soon starve but for an intricate 


and precarious system of subsidized foods and bare essentials. 

Overgrown with bureaucracy, entangled in state controls 
and plagued by chronic corruption, the Indonesian economy 
is a shambles. Yet the people seem almost hypnotized by 
slogans of ardent nationalism, anticolonialism, and the gov- 
ernment program of “Konfrontasi””—the diplomacy of force 
now directed against neighboring Malaysia. For few Indo- 
nesians seem able to resist the heady slogans and glorious 
crusades of their charismatic “lifetime president,” Dr. Ach- 
med Sukarno. Admittedliy ‘““obsessed with the romanticism of 
revolution,” Sukarno rules from five palaces, rides about in 
some 21 private limousines, and preaches a brand of democ- 
racy often indistinguishable from personal dictatorship. Tell- 
ing his pepple to “let the future take care of itself,’ this fist- 
shaking, flag-waving but popular potentate today appears to 
be leading Indonesia down the road to glorious stagnation. 


Photographed for LIFE by TERENCE SPENCER 
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Win his characteristic sweeping 
gestures Indonesia’s Sukarno exhorts 
troops who took part in campaign to 
“‘]iberate”’ Dutch West New Guinea. 


A master of demagoguery, Sukarno 
employs elastic facial contortions as 
his speech becomes more frenziedand 
he works his audience into a trar 
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Merdexa (Freedom) Palace, built in the 
mid-18th Century by the Dutch, is used 


For Sukarno, La Dolce 


Immaculate in his freshly pressed, 
well-tailored uniform, with a mar- 
shal’s gold-handled black baton 
in his hand, President Sukarno 
is accustomed to exhortinghis peo- 
ple to sacrifice for their revolu- 
tion: “In the next few years we 
may be short of clothing.” Su- 
karno has never let revolution- 
ary zeal diminish his own love of 
luxury or his taste for beautiful 
women. He frequently dances late 
into the night at one of his palaces 
taking the bandstand himself to 
lead the orchestra. Regularly he 
is chauffeured through Djakarta, 
reclining in the deep leathered 
seats of a Lincoln Continental 
as the sirens of his outriders clear 
the way ahead. Sukarno is only 
half-kidding when he complains, 
“I have not even one cottage 
of my own, I have only palaces.” 


\Vetcome Monument fronts new Hotel 
Indonesia, which is rarely even half full. 


SS isrme still dances a ‘form of twist” 


— after banning it as “'imperialist culture.” 
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today by Sukarno for his gala state recep- 
tions. Fatmawati, his third wife, lives here. 


Vita’ with an Asian twist 





ars lives at Bogor Palace, famous Diskartansplayvolleyballbyihe Natinnal 
for its gardens, with fourth wife Hartini. Monument, also called the ‘“‘Eiffel Tower.” 


CONTINUED 








Bassitir an Indonesian train can mean takinga “seat” 
on the roof or hanging from the sides. Besides govern- 
ment neglect of rural railroads, about 50% of Java’s 
motor buses are idled, awaiting imported spare parts. 





P:asies once yielded rice enough to export. Now rice 
is imported to fill annual deficit of one million tons. 
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Nationalism is more 
important than food' 


The luxurious life of Sukarno is 
in considerable contrast to the 
plight of his subjects. Under the 
Dutch, Indonesia was supplying 
40% of the world’s rubber, 20% 
ofthe tin, and was said to have the 
world’s third largest oil reserves. 
Its export trade flourished. Now 
under Sukarno the best that Indo- 
nesians can hope for is the state ra- 
dio’s assurance that “‘our national- 
ism is more important than food.” 

Private enterprise, the trading 
system, banking and credit com- 
plexes, hastily scrapped as “‘colo- 
nialist,’’ were replaced by a welter 
of dictatorial decrees, regulations 
and controls, plansand projectsen- 
trusted to ineflicient bureaucrats 
much more interested in graft than 
in growth. In a recent review of 
the economic outlook, “economic 
czar’’ Dr. Subandrio reported that 
Indonesia suffered from runaway 
inflation, declining production, ris- 


ing imports and huge military ex- 
penditures. Factories and vehicles 
are grinding to a halt for lack of 
spare parts. Yet Indonesian docks 
are littered with crates of imported 
machinery and new parts that rot 
in the tropical rain because no one 
can sort them out. In the country- 
side, peasants share their poverty 
through a traditional system that 
provides at least underemploy- 
ment to all. But the urban Indo- 
nesian must scrape to make ends 
meet even if he holds two jobs. 
For the chronie inflation rises at 
some 121,% a month, and the pop- 
ulation growth is nearly 3% each 
year. “I don’t understand econom- 
ics at all,” Sukarno readily con- 
fesses. Yet the Indonesians contin- 
ue to follow and even revere him as 
their economic plight continues to 
grow worse. Last year, amid the 
pomp his people love, he was made 
“‘Lifetime President’ of Indonesia. 








. 


Sisss tanks of STANVAC (Standard Oil) refinery 
in southern Sumatra hold a daily output of 72,000 bar- 
rels. Indonesia will one day take over ownership of all re- 
fineries, but keep foreign companies on as “‘contractors.”” 








nie in Djakarta’s slums, inhabitants crowd a 
slimy canal littered with rotting green vegetables. In 
the stagnant water women scrabble through the filth to 
find food; others wash clothes as their children bathe. 
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Aggressive antidote 


to hunger at home 


Th: main reason why so many 
Indonesians, and so many other 
Asians, respect Sukarno despite 
his arrogant eccentricities is that 
Sukarno stood up to and won out 
over “the colonialists.”’ Whatever 
the truth to non-Asian eyes, many 
Asians see Indonesia’s independ- 
ence, and her present extraterri- 
torial ambitions, as victory over 
these “colonialists,”” and Sukarno 
eagerly fosters this nationalistic 
fervor: ‘Should we sit idle and 
wait for colonialism to die by it- 
self? I am a fighter. We want a 
new world, the sooner the better.’ 
The main reason, of course, is that 
he has found that such exercises 
abroad provide an excellent anti- 
dote to plain hunger at home. 

But it is an expensive antidote. 
Dutch West New Guinea cost the 
Netherlands $37 million a year to 
run. To take the island (which he 
insisted on calling by its Indone- 
sian name, West Irian), and to 
prepare for further expansionist 
ambitions, Sukarno built up an 
army second only tothose of Com- 
munistand Nationalist China. His 


navy includes 250 ships, one of 
them a 19,000-ton cruiser donated 
by Russia and reportedly armed 
with long-range missiles. His air 
force, largely U.S.-trained, features 
Russian MiGs, jet bombers and 
Soviet antiaircraft guided missiles. 
His 300,000-man army includes 
crack guerrilla troops. In 1962 Su- 
karno spent 60% of Indonesia’s 
budget on this buildup. The arms 
budget has now been pared some- 
what, but repayment ofa $1 billion 
loan from the Soviet bloc eats up 
nearly a third of Indonesia’s for- 
eign exchange earnings. 

With success in his West Irian 
campaign, Sukarno turned his at- 
tention to Malaysia. Indonesian 
guerrillas now make forays into 
Sarawak and Sabah, and Sukarno 
has proclaimed a boycott against 
Singapore, thereby cutting Indo- 
nesian export trade 48% more 
than it has cut Malaysian trade. 
But whatever the price, Bung Kar- 
no has succeeded in finding an ex- 
ceiting new “anticolonialist” offen- 
sive to take his people’s minds 
off their dreary troubles at home. 


Ceishsing their liberation by Sukarno, Papuan women in latest trib- 
al dress dance and wave Indonesian flags. Within three days of inde- 
pendence, the Dutch guilder was already being offered at half price. 
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kaiıo salutes West Irian from deck of his cruiser /rian—a ship so 
costly to run that it puts to sea only on the rarest ceremonial occasions. 





P:puan ceremonial canoes come out from Kota Baru to welcome Presi- 
dent Sukarno arriving in triumph over the Dutch. With the Indonesian 
takeover, the former Dutch town of Hollandia was renamed Kota Baru. 





What life is like with 
the Bung in Sukarnoland 


Diss Minister Abdul Haris Na- 
sution, a Muslim, is Sukarno’s chief 
counterweight against Communists. 





ulerhs trades ripostes with a favorite crony, his sec- 
ond deputy premier, Dr. Johannes Leimena. A Chris- 
tian, Leimena has held posts in every Sukarno cabinet. 
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%k the visitor coming in from 
the outside fresh air, Indonesia 
seems a little like a continuous 
Mad Hatter’s tea party. Itisa land 
where literacy has increased enor- 
mously but where the people can 
read only what the government 
lets them; a land where the Com- 
munist party has no representa- 
tives in the Cabinet but where the 
methods of government could not 
make the Communists happier; 
and a land where concern over 
Sukarno’s actions is exceeded by 


ea bossD.N. Aidit is part- 
Chinese. Head of the party since 1954, 
Aidit has recently taken Peking line. 


SEE 


concern over what will happen 
when he goes. Some examples of 
what life is like in the ““guided de- 
mocracy’’ ofthe Bung’s Indonesia: 


President Sukarno has said he in- 
tended to do Franklin Roosevelt 
one better in the way of “free- 
doms.” Indonesia, he said, already 
has freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion and freedom from fear, 
and is “working hard’ to achieve 
freedom from want. But Sukarno 
added, Indonesians now have a 
fifth—the “freedom to be free.” 

However, a government decree 
of last October 22 ordered that the 
following crimes carried a death 
penalty: deviation from the state’s 
official ideology; disturbance of 
authority; sowing of enmity; dis- 
turbance of industrial production 
or distribution and, among others, 
listening to Radio Malaysia. As a 
Djakarta newsman said to a vis- 
itor, “You don’t have to be in jail 
here to lose your freedom.” 


Sukarno says, “I give my people 
inspiration, I give them happiness. 
What is money to my people if 
they cannot sing?” And the idol- 
atrous throngs that greet him near- 
ly everywhere appear to attest to 
his popularity. But meanwhile, 
in a recent 2l3-month period, 30 
Indonesians were tried in neigh- 
boring Malayan courts for enter- 





Indonesians in squalid shanties now gaze out on show- 
pieces like the $14 million Hotel Indonesia. Soon they 
will pray at the world’s biggest mosque ($30 million). 


ing the country illegally; what per- 
centage they represented of those 
fleeing Indonesia is not known. 
When ordered to return, many of 
the refugees pleaded to be sen- 
tenced, preferring jail in Malaya 
to Sukarno’s five freedoms. 


Indonesian bureaucracy seems to 
lead in ever decreasing circles until 
it ends up nowhere. Typed on the 
bottom of one unimportant docu- 
ment, recently sent by a govern- 
ment department to the U.S. Rub- 
ber Company in Sumatra, were the 
names and addresses of 28 officials 
to whom copies of the document 
had been sent. Indonesians are du- 
bious about posting letters, sus- 
pecting that the stamps will be re- 
moved and the letters torn up be- 
fore franking. Checks and most 
Indonesian documents require a 
one-rupiah revenue stamp—butthe 
government cannot afford to print 
them anymore. In Medan in north- 
ern Sumatra, the Chinese business- 





men have bought every available 
one-rupiah stamp from the post of- 
fice and are reselling them at six ru- 
piahs apiece on the black market. 


There is no jazz in the nightclubs 
—Sukarno has banned it as sub- 
versive—and in fact there are no 
nightelubs. Even the Rotary Club 
and Boy Scouts have been banned. 
There is no news on Djakarta’s one 
television channel: ‘We used to 
have news,” says the Information 
Minister, Ruslan Abdulgani, ‘‘but 
it was too dull so we stopped it.” 
Most foreign publications are also 
banned and all foreign films are 
snipped and slashed by the cen- 
sors. By the time the censors got 
finished with The Ten Command- 
ments, there were only four com- 
mandments left. Even Bung Karno 
complains that he can’t see un- 
censored Brigitte Bardot films. 

It is estimated that the number 
of rupiahs in circulation has dou- 
bled in the past two years. It is im- 


possible to give accurate figures, 
for not even the government can 
keep up with them, and the Bank of 
Indonesia stopped issuing figures 
in 1961. Around five billion new 
rupiah notes are printed each 
month. Budgeting, done monthly, 
is governed by whether the presses 
can turn out the notes fast enough. 
It would be a bookkeeper’s night- 
mare if anyone kept books. 


Fifteen years ago only 7% of the 
Indonesians were literate. But an 
“education explosion” followed 
independence and today 67% can 
read and write. Unfortunately, the 
government now rigidly controls 
what literate Indonesians may 
read. The reason, as Sukarno suc- 
cinctly states it: ““Ido not believe in 
a so-called free press.’ 


The Indonesian Communist party 
(PKI), third: largest in the world 
with a following of 10 million 
people, offers entertainment, loans, 
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education and slogäns to workers, 
peasants’and the perite bourgeoisie 
alike. It isa unique brand of Com- 
munism ä& la Indonesia. As PKI 
General Secretary Dipa Nusantara 
Aidit says, *“We do not demand 
the seizure of land belonging to 
the landlords and the division of 
the land among the peasants. Our 
land policy is a reduction of rent.” 
Aidit is not even against national- 
ist capital: ‘“We encourage it so 
that it can compete with foreign 
capitalists.” 

Between the PKI and the anti- 
Communist army commanded by 
General Abdul Nasution, Sukarno 
walks a political tightrope. But he 
believes that his personal rule is 
strengthened by letting the popular 
appeal of the PKI and the armed 
might of the military cancel each 
other out. 

On two occasions when the In- 
donesian Communists have tried 
to take over the government, they 
have been summarily crushed. De- 
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spite the Communists’ numerical 
strength, Sukarno does not permit 
a Communist in his cabinet. Yet 
Communist Boss Aidit is forever 
forced into doing flip-flops to keep 
in line with Sukarno. Each is afraid 
of the other, but neither can get 
along without the other. Outside 
Indonesia as well as in the country, 
there are observers who maintain 
that it is far better to have Su- 
karno running Indonesia than full- 
fledged Communists at the helm, 
though what the latter could do 
to plunge Indonesia further into 
chaos is debatable. 

Those who worry most about 
Sukarno’s mismanagement of In- 
donesia worry even more about 
what will happen after this 62-year- 
old 'sybarite has died. No doubt 
the army will seize power; but the 
Communists, who are far out of 
favor with most of the army lead- 
ers, cannot be expected to stand 
idly by. Civil war is a likely herit- 
age of the reign of Bung Karno. 
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Red China 


by DUNCAN NORTON-TAYLOR 
Adapted from FORTUNE 


rom the airport the visitor is 

hurled by taxicab into the city 
of Taipei, into conflict with other 
pink cabs, black American sedans, 
military trucks, pedicabs, bicycles, 
one-man-pedaled vehicles drawing 
huge loads of coal, steel, Jumber, 
and kindergartners in barred boxes. 
The visitor’s taxicab steers around 
a broken bicycle on Changchun 
Road and the body of a man, one 
Tsungkuerh, it turns out, who had 
been a guerrilla leader in Mongo- 
lia, accidentally killed in the dark- 
ness by an American major’s car. 
The sight causes a shock, while the 
mind goes back over the events 
that brought Tsungkuerh, the 
American major, the fit Chinese 
officers in blue caps, the Australian 
dealer in sundries registering at the 
Grand Hotel, and a million peo- 
ple by last count, all together into 
this city at the confluence of the 
Tamsui and Hsintien rivers at the 
northern end of Taiwan (or For- 
mosa if the Portuguese name rings 
more familiarly), the Pacific is- 
land that is for the moment at 
least at the confluence of the rivers 
of China’s history. 

No one can predict what turn 
that history will take next, or ex- 
actly what role the island will play 
in it. But the visitor discovers how 
large Taiwan must now loom in 
Red China’s calculations. Small as 
it is, 240 miles long, 90 miles wide, 
it stands as a threat both to Pe: 
king’s military power and to Pe- 
king’s stifling Communist internal 
policies. In Taiwan hope quickens 
for the ultimate triumph of Chi- 
na’s, and the human, spirit. 


wo facts are impressed on the 

visitor. First is the growing, 
not fading, determination of the 
government, which in 1949 fled 
here, that it will someday sally 
forth and precipitate the next great 
struggle for the Chinese mainland. 
President Chiang Kai-shek says to 
his guests with quiet passion: ‘The 
time is getting nearer and nearer. 
I feel very strongly that this oppor- 
tunity must be seized. ..... It may 
not come again.” Chiang is an old, 
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indomitable man restless under the 
stigma of defeat. But among those 
around him there is an equally 
strong sense that the time is get- 
ting near. The little general, Chen 
Cheng, vice president, observes, 
“War is always dangerous. We 
must seize the best opportunity,” 
adding very carefully: “We will 
not do anything contrary to the 
best interest of the U.S.” Chen 
Cheng and everybody else in Tai- 
wan understand that no action can 
be taken without at least the tacit 
approval ofthe U.S. A young man 
in one of the ministries says, “The 
least you can do is turn your head 
when we cross the street.” 

The other important fact carries 
the visitor off in another direction. 
This is the startling recovery made 
by these good-humored, patient 
and determined people. With con- 
siderable U.S. help, to be sure, but 
also through their own energies, 
they have created one of the most 
successful business communities in 
the Western Pacific. This achieve- 
ment is not wholly incompatible 
with their main ambition: they 
must be able to present a scene of 
rising prosperity to the watchful 
people on the mainland, who get 
some word of what is happening 
on Taiwan; and they must have a 
strong economy to support their 
military preparations. But now the 
situation is beginning to reach the 
point where further economic ex- 
pansion may be inhibited by what 
the Nationalists’ leaders insist is 
the principal reason for their ex- 
istence—and at the very time when 
commercial opportunities are 
opening wider, and businessmen 
are flocking into Taiwan from Ja- 
pan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Australia, and more and more fre- 
quently from the U.S. Among the 
inducements are liberal tax laws 
for foreign money, cheap, intelli- 
gent and diligent labor, modern 
plants with underused machines, 
proximity to the markets of the 
Western Pacific. If Taiwan would 
sit still politically, it could have a 
very prosperous future. Obviously, 
war would give that future a most 


‚uncertain turn, if it didn’t disrupt 





the present commercial stability of 
the whole Far East. Nevertheless, 
Taiwan’s leaders have no intention 
of sitting still, a fact that poses 
some problems. 

The main runway at Kungkuan 
fighter base, near Taichung, ap- 
pears to take off into the sunlit 
haze over the Taiwan Strait. From 
it daily rise fighter planes to patrol 
the strait and invite Red MiGs to 
encounters the Communists have 
avoided since 1958, when Nation- 
alist pilots destroyed 31 MiGs for 
a loss of one of their own planes. 

On the famous offshore islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu, artillery- 
men trade shells stuffed with prop- 
aganda leaflets with Communist 
artillery four miles away. These is- 
land salients are described by U.S. 
military experts as being as nearly 
impregnable as any fortifications 
in the world today. They are lab- 
yrinths of hollowed-out clay and 
rock, in which divisions can live se- 
cure from shelling; one can some- 
times drive for miles around the 
islands and see only a few men, a 
lone coast watcher, a work gang 
planting trees along one of the 
fine concrete highways. Machine 
guns and 155-caliber artillery, hid- 


den in caves, sweep the shore and 
the sea. According to Taipei’s in- 
telligence estimates, the islands 
are pinning down as many as 400,- 
000 Communist troops in the hill- 
ringed coastalarea north of Amoy. 
In 1949 the Communists tried a 
landing in force on Quemoy’s 
shore; the defenders wiped- them 
out. Through control of the is- 
lands the Nationalists are able to 
sever the Communists’ coastwise 
traffic. With Quemoy sitting on 
top of Amoy Harbor, no secret 
marshaling of an amphibious force 
against Taiwan is possible. Well 
administered, well nourished, the 
islands area Nationalist showpiece 
under the very eyes of the Red 
Chinese. Not so frequently visited 
are two other, tiny oflshore fishing 
islands: Tungyung, up the coast 
from Quemoy, and Wuchiu, north 
of Matsu, both of them honey- 
combed with tunnels and caves 
and manned by the guerrillas of 
the “Anti-Communist Salvation 
Army,” most of whom are refu- 
gees from the mainland. 
Guerrillas and saboteurs trained 
on Taiwan infiltrate the coast and 
penetrate the southern provinces. 
Casualties among these men run 


high. A chart in the Executive 
Yuan shows more than 100 killed 
last year, and some estimates claim 
that casualties have been 100%. 
The sword that the chief of 
staff, 55-year-old General Peng 
Meng-chi, holds at the belly of 
Red China is of fine quality: an 
army of 400,000, navy of 50,000, 
air force of 80,000, plus some 
70,000 supporting personnel. It is 
by no means, as commonly be- 
lieved, an aging force. Older vet- 
erans who arrived with Chiang in 
1949 have been retired, some of 
them to work on farms and con- 
struction in a retired servicemen’s 
program. The ranks have been re- 
plenished by 19-year-old draftees, 
who spend two years in the army 
or three years in the navy or air 
force. After that they remain in 
the active reserve until they have 
had a total of seven years’ service, 
and then stand by in reserve pool 
until age 45. Since there are rough- 
ly nine million native Taiwanese 
(who are of Chinese origin) to 
some 2,500,000 people from the 
mainland, Taiwanese constitute by 
far the largest proportion of draft- 
ees. Could the Taiwanese be ex- 
pected to take an ardent interest 


in fighting to recover China? They 
aredescribed by one Nationalist of- 
ficer as “resigned,’’ but excellent, 
soldiers. Resignation is a charac- 
teristic of unbelligerent Chinese 
farmers from ages past, but history 
shows that when a soldier’s role is 
imposed upon them, they can fight 
with tremendous courage. The 
crack troops who garrison Que- 
moy and -Matsu are evidence of 
the job that the Nationalist officers 
have done in training these peace- 
able young men from the island’s 
hills and farms. Except for a small 
batch of Chiang’s older officers 
who were with him before the ex- 
odus and who can apparently stay 
as long as they wish (and some of 
them, U.S. oflicers believe, have 
overstayed their usefulness), the 
officer corps is a young group, fed 
by graduates ofarmy, navyandair 
force academies. 


[ is true the odds against them 
are terrifying. Their totalarmed 
force, of some 600,000 men, is out- 
numbered more than four to one 
by the Reds, and more formidable 
than that are the millions and mil- 
lions in reserve manpower on the 


mainland. But the possibility of 
an invasion from Taiwan should 
not be dismissed on account of 
that arithmetic. Nationalist strat- 
egy does not contemplate a long 
war of attrition. It assumes a dis- 
integration of Red China, not im- 
mediately but fairly rapidly after 
a successful landing is made. Then, 
the theory goes, the huge popula- 
tion of China would turn into a 
liability for the Reds. The question 
israised whether an announcement 
of the return of Chiang Kai-shek 
would inspire such an uprising. 
True, his reputation in the world 
was badly damaged by his defeat, 
and also by sustained Communist 
propaganda, but there is no evi- 
dence that he is a discredited fig- 
ure in his homeland. Furthermore, 
if Taipei’s analysis is correct, the 
mainland Chinese will welcome 
whoever comes in the role of a 
liberator. (As an oflficer on the 
general staff puts it: ‘‘My enemy’s 
enemy is my friend.”’) It must be 
kept in mind that the return would 
not be an invasion of an alien 
country but a new chapter in a 
civil war that has rocked back and 
forth for years. 

The missions of the three serv- 





Giinse Nationalist forces on Tai- 
wan are young, highly trained and 
rated among best in Southeast Asia. 


ices are carefully spelled out in the 
Ministry of Defense with the ini- 
tials ACNAD. (So far as the mis- 
sions are defensive ones, the U.S. 
concurs with ACNAD; when they 
become offensive, the National- 
ists project an independent policy.) 

“A” stands for the navy’s role. 
In defense of Taiwan, the navy is 
to be an ““Adjunct” to Vice Ad- 
miral Thomas W. Moorer’s Sev- 
enth Fleet, doing jobs the Seventh 
Fleet ‘finds inconvenient,’” such 
as supplying the oflshore islands. 
On offense the navy will provide 
an elite marine force of a little over 
division strength. The National- 
ist navy, according to Jane’s, in- 
cludes five destroyers, 15 frigates, 
30 LSTs and 16 LSMs. 

““C” is for the air force mis- 
sion. In the event of an attack 
on Taiwan, which the National- 
ists would welcome, their fighters 
would operate as a “‘Component’” 
ofthe U.S.A.F. It is a strong, com- 
pact force that has worked closely 
with U.S. training units. Pilots 
are a new generation of young men 
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P.ssident Chiang Kai-shek escorts 
Admiral Harry D. Felt, U.S. Pacific 
commander-in-chief, on Taipei tour. 
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who were scarcely in their teens 
when they arrived in Taiwan in 
1949 (youngsters like 26-year-old 
Tseng Tsze-lee, whose father had 
been a contractor in Shanghai, 
and who flies an F-104 out of 
Kungkuan). Major General Ken- 
neth Sanborn, chief of the Mili- 
tary Assistance Advisory Group 
mission and an Air Force ofhcer, 
and other Americans attest to the 
fact that these men are the superior 
of any pilots in Asia and the equal 
of any fighter pilots in the world. 
The Defense Ministry is not will- 
ing to disclose air force strength, 
but one recent guess put it at 600 
planes in four fighter wings. The 
backbone of the fighter force is 
the F86s (*‘grandmothers,” the pi- 
lots call them), reinforced to some 
extent by supersonic 100s, 101s 
and 104s. There is one composite 
fighter-reconnaissance wing. There 
are also C-46s and C-47s for shut- 
tling troops across the strait. These 
transports operated with remark- 
able efficiency in bringing more 
than 4,000 guerrillas out of north- 
ern Burma, at U.S. insistence, in 
1961. General Sanborn recalls that 
MAAG was prepared to help with 
advice, but the Chinese didn’t need 
any. The pickups in the mountains 
and jungles at Chiengmai, Thai- 
land, and the round-trip flights of 
3,500 miles were made with no 


losses and no serious problems. 

“NAD” is for the army, or- 
ganized into 15 divisions, formed 
from the cadres of 50 fragmented 
divisions that evacuated in 1949; 
they are smaller than were World 
War II divisions but command 
about the same firepower. There 
are armored and airborne groups 
and a Nike-Hercules battalion. 
NAD, a piece of Chinese irony or 
logic or both, means ‘“No Ameri- 
can Doughboys.” The National- 
ists, who know there is very little 
chance anyhow of U.S. forces’ 
participating in a mainland land- 
ing, disavow any desire for them; 
such participation would afford 
the Communists a chance to ex- 
ploit the Asiatic hatred of “white 
imperialism,” and thus undermine 
the Nationalists’ whole strategy. 

The signal for the return would 
be a riot or some other sudden 
flare-up on the mainland, possibly 
provoked by Nationalist agents. 
Then, say government spokesmen, 
they will be compelled to go to the 
help of their people. A lodgment 
more in the form of a tremendous 
guerrilla action than any frontal, 
Normandy-like assault would be 
made. Once it was made, the basic 
strategy would be put into play. 
It would be an appeal to the peo- 
ple of China to rise against the 
Communist cadres in thousands 
of small villages, to cities to throw 
off their Communist overlords, to 
soldiers and oflicers to defect. A 
lodgment of several weeks, Na- 
tionalist strategists believe, would 
be enough to start defections. The 
landing force would be the deto- 
nator to set off the powder keg 
that Chiang and his advisers think 
the mainland has become. 

Obviously the Nationalists will 
not even be able to get started if 
the U.S. puts its foot down and, 
for example, shuts off the supply 
of aviation fuel. The young ofhicial 
who hopes that, at the very least, 
the U.S. will “turn its head when 
we cross the street” cannot mean 
that he will happily settle for that. 
The Nationalists will desperately 
need a well-filled, steadily replen- 
ished pipeline. They also hope 
they can carry with them a prom- 
ise that the U.S. will send, under 
the auspices of Chiang’s govern- 
ment, food and clothing for the 
people of China. 

In a showdown the behavior of 
Red pilots will be critical. Nation- 
alist intelligence puts Chicom air 
strength at something over 2,700 
planes. That their pilots are in- 
ferior to the Nationalists’ has al- 
ready been demonstrated. One rea- 
son for their inferiority is that they 
are limited by a serious shortage 


of fuel to less than four hours per 
month flying time. (Nationalist 
pilots log as many as 50 hours.) 
The fuel shortage and inadequate 
maintenance and replacement of 
planes date from the beginning of 
the split between Mao and Khru- 
shchev, in 1958. Since then the 
Russians have withheld supplies 
and pulled out their advisers. Ac- 
cording to Liu Cheng-sze, a young 
man who defected from the Red 
Air Force a year ago, flying his 
MiG-15 from the air base at Lu- 
chiao to the Taoyuan air base in 
northern Taiwan, Red air force 
fliers fear and distrust their ofh- 
cers and each other. The reasons 
there are not more defections like 
Liu’s, he says, are because oflicers 
are watchful of the slightest sign 
of deviation and carefully mon- 
itor every solo flight, and families 
are held as hostages to the pilot’s 
loyalty. Whether Chicom troops 
would desert in great numbers 
would not be known until the test 
was made. Taiwan intelligence in- 
dicates that Peking has some ap- 
prehensionsaboutthem;troopsare 
regularly shifted from one com- 
munity to another before they be- 
come too friendly with civilians or 
affected by the hunger and depriva- 
tion that they see. 


O' top of this, Taiwan believes 
that a schism has developed 
in the Communist top command. 
As Russian military aid was drasti- 
cally curtailed, argument sprang 
up between Mao Tse-tung and his 
generals. The generals demanded 
that modernization of the armed 
services be pressed no matter what 
this might mean to an already fal- 
tering economy. Mao countered 
with what he called ““people-iza- 
tion’’—training troops in guerrilla 
warfare and arming them with 
whatever weapons mainland in- 


en is most productive farming 
area in Southeast Asia. Nationalist 
reforms enable farmers to own all or 
part of their fields, feed 12 million. 


dustry could turn out. At a con- 
ference of Red leaders in 1959, 
Mao asked for a vote on the ques- 
tion and, probably to no one’s 
great surprise, was upheld over 
Peng Teh-huai, commander of the 
forces in the Korean war and the 
Minister of Defense, who had been 
the most ardent spokesman for the 
modernization faction. Peng re- 
signed, or was fired. 

So runs the analysis on which 
the Nationalists have built their 
strategy of ‘‘detonation.” 

What would be the Russian re- 
action to a landing? One theory 
runs as follows. Ifit appeared that 
Chiang’s forces were going to be 
quickly exterminated, the Rus- 
sians would volunteer some kind 
of token support so that it could 
not be said they had deserted their 
Chinese brethren. However, if 
Chiang’s exploit looked as though 
it were going to succeed, they 
would hold aloof and let the situ- 
ation of Communist China, which 
had become unmanageable, liqui- 
date itself. Then, through the Un- 
ited Nations, they would try to 
negotiate a cease-fire that would 
leave the Nationalists with some- 
thing less than the full recovery of 
China. Meanwhile, they would 
rush their own forces into Inner 
Mongolia and the northern prov- 
inces of China, and thus sit in 
what they would hope would be 
a dominating position over fwo 
Chinas, the Nationalists in the 
south and a perhaps more pliable 
remnant of Mao’s state directly 
under their thumb north of the 
Yangtze. 

The drab-looking central-gov- 
ernment oflices in Taipei, which 
remind one as much as anything 
of the U.S. high school one de- 
parted from in the 1920s, have an 
air oftemporary tenancy. The only 
moderately lavish building seems 
to be the handsome granite quar- 





ters for the provincial government, 
in the hills near Taichung, a con- 
trast that no doubt reflects the 
government’s view of the future. 
Officials work long and relentless 
hours and few of them appear to 
be able to afford any luxuries, 
seldom a personal automobile. 
Government cars, although they 
are well polished and of Ameri- 
can make, are apt to knock fu- 
riously on the way up to the prom- 
ontory of the Grand Hotel. 

It is a frugal administration, 
dealing quite effectively with some 
formidable fiscal and monetary 
problems. Before 1949, financing 
was fairly chaotic, with the gov- 
ernment madly printing money 
and spending $100 to every $13 of 
revenue. In 1950, the government 
sold, all together, one million 
ounces of gold (‘a painful recol- 
lection,’” says C. K. Yen, who was 
Minister of Finance until he re- 
cently became Premier). But today 
things have been brought under 
fairly good control. 

The present Minister of Finance, 
Chen Ching-yu, is still laboring 
with a deficit, but it has been re- 
duced from some 20% above rev- 
enues in 1950 to a current 2 or 
3%. When Premier Yen was Min- 
ister of Finance, he foresaw how 
the gap might gradually be closed. 
“We have to be realistic,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘“We could end the deficit 
ifwecould reduce military expendi- 
tures, but we can’t. They are 
bound to increase. But if we can 
keep them on a moderate basis and 
meanwhile increase our G.N.P., 
the percentage of military outlays 
will come down.” As Premier he 
can be expected to continue the ef- 
forts in this direction. 

The administration must deal 
with the military burden at every 
turn. American military aid since 
1949, mostly in the form of hard- 
ware, has amounted to $2.6 billion. 


This is a small price to pay: if Tai- 
wan were in the hands ofthe Com- 
munists, they would stand directly 
athwartthe whole U.S. defense sys- 
tem that now stretches from Japan 
through Okinawa to the Philip- 
pines. On top of U.S. military aid, 
the Nationalists’ central govern- 
ment allots some 70% of its own 
budget to its armed services—40 to 
50% of the combined budgets of 
the central, provincial and local 
governments. The central govern- 
ment’s budget has not been dis- 
closed (‘for security reasons’’), but 
the budget for all three layers of 
government is put at around $400 
million. Non-defense expenditures 
of some $200 million for a fairly 
well-developedagricultural and in- 
dustrial population larger than 
that of Australia is a modest figure 
indeed. The budget of New York 
City (population 7,782,000), for 
example, is more than seven times 
that of Taiwan. 

Revenues flow in from import 
duties, commodity taxes and land 
taxes, also government monopo- 
lies—a tobacco and wine monop- 
oly, for example. (‘The man who 
doesn’t drink isa good man,” Vice 
President Chen observes. “The 
man who does is a good citizen.”) 
Other revenues are produced by a 
wide schedule of levies, including 
a salt tax, a business turnover tax, 
and income taxes that affect only 
20% of the people and are modest 
by U.S. standards. A corporation- 
profits tax, once as high as 65%, 
has been reduced to rates of 6, 12 
and 18%. 


P Yen tries to be busi- 
nesslike, although his policies 
are not always popular. In 1962, 
when he was Finance Minister, the 
military leaders asked for some 
large military outlays that would 
be nonrecurrent, they said. Yen’s 
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approach then was to persuade 
the government to lay on a special 
tax to run for 14 months to cover 
the increases. The levy was in the 
form of surtaxes running from 20 
to 50% of taxes due on more than 
a dozen categories—incomes, im- 
ports, commodities, deeds, bus 
fares, entertainment, slaughtering, 
charges for electricity, telephones. 
He is determined to maintain an 
equilibrium. 

Meanwhile, he regards Taiwan’s 
G.N.P. with gratification. It is now 
running close to $1.8. billion, an 
increase of 100% in the past 10 
years. A more personal aspect of 
this increase is the fact that more 
and more Taiwanese are achieving 
the status of the “five item fami- 
ly,’” owners ofa radio, sewing ma- 
chine, knitting machine, tractor 
and motorbike. Much credit for 
this progress belongs to the U.S., 
which has contributed $1.5 billion 
in economic aid in addition to its 
military assistance. This has been 
in the form of grants, long-term, 
low-interest loans, and surplus ag- 
ricultural products. 


uch credit also must re- 

dound to Chiang’s gov- 
ernment. It first had to rectify a 
tragic mistake. After the Japanese 
had evacuated the island in 1945, 
Chiang sent one Chen I to govern 
it. This incredible person virtually 
finished the place, dismantling and 
selling whatever machinery had 
been left behind by the Japanese or 
had not already been wrecked by 
Allied bombing, and gunningdown 
resentful Taiwanese. Chiang had 
him executed, and sent General 
Chen Cheng to pick things up. It 


was under Chen Cheng, the man 
who is now Vice President, that the 
well-known Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction program 
got the island started toward re- 
covery. The sound idea was to 
begin reconstruction through re- 
forming agriculture. 

A substantial proportion of the 
arable land was redistributed in 
a peaceable fashion. Taiwanese 
landowners, from whom the Na- 
tionelists acquired some 350,000 
acres, were paid off in land bonds 
and stock in government enter- 
prises. Including public land at its 
disposal, the government turned 
over 585,000 acres, at easy terms, 
to 360,000 tenant farmers, new 
farmers and war veterans. JCRR, 
financed by U.S. counterpart funds 
and staffed by 240 agricultural ex- 
perts under D. Chiang Monlin, 
carried advice and technical assist- 
ance into the coastal plains and 
into the mountains. It transformed 
the countryside. In the 13 years 
after 1949, agricultural output in- 
creased 78%. In addition to such 
traditional crops as rice and sugar, 
JCRR and the lean, black-haired 
rural citizens of the island devel- 
oped cash crops that earned for- 
eign exchange: mushrooms, water- 
melons, strawberries, oranges and 
pineapples. Experts from Taiwan 
in some instances are also carrying 
technical assistance directly to un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

A shift to a substantial indus- 
trial economy was meanwhile go- 
ing on. This was necessary if the 
over-all economy was to continue 
to expand. There is some limit to 
the agricultural potential of the is- 
land, since only about one-fourth 
can now be cultivated; the rest of 
it is a wildly wrinkled mountain 
landscape. A rapidly increasing 





population also poses a problem, 
and there are alarmists who fear 
that if it continues to go up at its 
present rate (3.2%) it will cancel 
out the increase in production. 

The shifting of the economy to- 
ward industrialization, gradual at 
first, in recent years has been spec- 
tacular. While agricultural produc- 
tion was going up 61%, industrial 
production was tripling. An even 
more dramatic figure, and palpa- 
ble to the visitor touring Taipei 
and the noisy port of Keelung at 
the northern tip, is the figure of 
close to 10,000 new factories— 
making pots and pans, sewing ma- 
chines, electric toasters, plastic slip- 
pers, ramie rugs, cotton prints, mu- 
sical instruments, firearms, landing 
boats, and even assembling Jap- 
anese automobiles. 

Taiwan’s businesses, lively as 
they are, have some unsurprising 
shortcomings. They lack skilled 
management. The shortage of cap- 
ital is endemic and, unfortunate- 
ly, has delayed the government’s 
withdrawal from what should be 
the private sector of business. The 
government was forced to take 
over and run some 70% of the is- 
land’s industries when it moved in 
in 1949; former Japanese manag- 
ers had all taken leave. But the 
government still controls 40% of 
Taiwan’s industries. There has 
been, to be sure, an infusion of 
capital from abroad, attracted by 
the prospects and encouraged by 
Taiwan’s treatment of foreign in- 
vestors, who can, for example, 
come in without local participa- 
tion, enjoy a tax holiday of five 
years, and repatriate their capital 
and profits under liberal terms. 
Money has always been expensive 
in China; in the chaotic conditions 
that prevailed back on the main- 


land in 1949 interest rates rose to 
a fantastic 40% a month. After 
the move to Taiwan, rates began 
to come down, but interest rates 
are still high. New enterprises with 
little collateral but promising ideas 
have to pay private lenders about 
2.5% a month, compounded. 
None of these problems is insur- 
mountable. The phenomenal de- 
velopment of the island under the 
Nationalist government remains 
a great fact of the past 14 years, 
a fact that stands out in vivid 
contrast to the gigantic failures 
of the Mao government on the 
mainland. Taiwan can continue to 
be a healthy offshore province of 
the Republic of China, but in the 
minds of Chiang and his people 
Taiwan as.a political entity is only 
a chapter in China’s history. The 
flight to Taiwan was to reform, 
not to relocate, the forces of a rev- 
olution that began in China some 
50 years ago with the founding of 
the Republic. Chiang and his ad- 
visers know only too well the bru- 
tal resourcefulness of Mao’s Com- 
munists, and if they do not take 
advantage of the present economic 
failures on the mainland, the split 
between Peking and Moscow, and 
the fissures in the Chinese Com- 
munist top command, the oppor- 
tunity may not show itself again 
for years to come. They are willing 
to risk everything in the attempt. 
If there were an air of fanaticism 
in Taipei, the whole idea might be 
dismissed. There is no fanaticism. 
There is apparent a confidence and 
a certainty of purpose that are 
unique among the countries of the 
anti-Communist world. 


Tanke emerge from hidden tun- 
nels on Quemoy where National- 
ist forces guard against invasion. 
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E INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITS like this 
one in Shanghai were organized on theanniversary 





THE GREAT PEASANT ARMY 
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was the power in China’s push for mod- 





ernization which began in 1957 and ended in chaotic failure in 1960. 
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of the People’s Republic to explain Peking’s fu- 
ture industrial projects and to spur achievement. 
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The greatestthreatto peaceand the 
most colossal enigma not only of 
Asia but of the entire world is the 
sprawling territory now known as 
the People’s Republic of China. 
In the past five years Red China’s 
leaders have brutally sent forces 
against India. They are attempting 
open subversion of half the small 
nations of Southeast Asia. Peking 
vies with Moscow for influence in 
the Communist world and chill- 
ingly proclaims that nuclear war 
is not only inevitable but perhaps 
necessary. Paradoxically, mean- 
while, just about everything that 
could go wrong has gone wrong 
at home. Party Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung’s grandiose scheme for 
instant industrialization has col- 
lapsed. Marxian mismanagement 
of agriculture has brought China’s 
exhausted peasant millions to the 
brink of starvation, and possibly 
of revolt. 

Where is Red China going? Is 
she ripe for the return ofthe tough 
troops of Chiang Kai-shek (pp. 
80-85), or is she the newly awak- 


During that time, armies of Chinese were forced from their fields and 


“ 


organized into collective work gangs to build dams and irrigation canals. 


Forward, Great Fall Back 


ened giant world power which her 
pathologically aggressive masters 
like to imagine? Especially during 
the early years of the Communist 
regime, the “‘people’s revolution’ 
doggedly struggled to transform an 
ancient, backward, decaying civili- 
zation into a modern state. The 
Communists had quickly infiltrat- 
ed and reorganized the entire na- 
tion along rigid party lines. Free- 
dom had of course disappeared. 
But this fact did not impress Chi- 
na’slong deprived peoples as much 
asthe evidence thatthe country ap- 
parently had begun to move. With 
much Russian help, from 1949 to 
1956 the giant did appear to start 
stirring. The Red leaders boast- 
ed that electrical power and coal 
output trebled; steel production 
soared 600%. ‘Without steel,” 
Chairman Mao boldliy announced, 
“‘China would be like a fat man 
—all flesh and no bones.” But 
his words soon took on a cruel- 
ly ironic ring. Mao’s big industrial 
plan, itturned out, held the seed of 
its own destruction (see next page). 
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TEEN-AGE APPRENTICESlike these ina Nanking 


plant were taught by technicians who combined 


teaching with work. Because of a teacher short- 
age, skilled workers had to double as instructors: 


CONTINUED 
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The disaster of the communes 








... 


“LAND REFORM," Red Chinese style, amounted to rounding up millions 
of landlords and executing them during the ruthless campaigns of 1950-52. 





COMMUNAL CARE of children took place in nursery schools when 500 
million peasants were herded into 24,000 people’s communes in 1958. 
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What China’s new Red warlords 
forgot isthatan army, even a peas- 
ant work army, travels on its stom- 
ach. This was a grievous error for 
men who had for years passed 
themselves offas ““agrarian reform- 
ers.’ While steel output rose, the 
rice crop fell—disastrously. Farm- 
ers had been drafted into industrial 
work. Party planners had commu- 
nized farm areas, breaking up the 
old family units and destroying 
individual incentive. Millions of 
small landlords had been rounded 
up and shot. By 1956 Mao could 
not feed the huge work force he 
had enlisted to build the new Chi- 
na. The country faced famine. 

At that point, partly out of blind 
adherence to Marxist-Leninist the- 
ory, partly out of pure vanity, Mao 
madea decision which may already 
have left a permanently disfigur- 
ing mark on the face of China. He 
proclaimedthenow famous “Great 
Leap Forward.” 

Almost overnight the country 
was reorganized into vast com- 
munes. Peasants were herded into 
barracks. The women, freed—in 
theory— from household duties 
by state-run mess halls and nursery 
schools, joined the national labor 
force. In the maddest whimsey of 
all, peasants were ordered to pro- 
duce steel in their spare time, using 
backyard blast furnaces. 

On paper the communes were 
the closest thing to the pure com- 
munal holding that the Commu- 
nist world had ever seen. Mao be- 
gan to preen himself as the leading 
party theoretician, challenging Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s position and 
touching off a feud with Russia 
which has since led to an almost 
total break between the two coun- 
tries and the cutting off of a des- 
perately needed flow of Russian 
aid. And in practice the communes 
did not work. Only 11% of China’s 
land has ever been arable. What 
China needed was not a reorgani- 
zation of its farm work force but a 
massive dose of capital to modern- 
ize its agriculture. 

This Mao did not face. Despite 
exhortation, blizzards of fake quo- 
tasand statistics, thedislocatedand 
demoralized peasantry could not 
keep going. The meat ration fell as 
low as one fourth an ounce ev- 
ery month per laborer. Starvation 
stalked Kansu province. Industrial 
growth bogged down permanent- 
ly. Communist China in 1960 had 
to purchase $1 billion worth of for- 
eign grain just to keep her.people 
alive. Peking has never ofhicially 
admitted it; but the Great Leap 
Forward has been largely aban- 
doned. And China is still in crisis. 








SHOCK BATTALIONS of workers (above) were diverted from agriculture 
to tending backyard blast furnaces while crops were left rotting in the fields. 


COLLECTIVIZED PEASANTS, working with primitive hoes, labored to 
reclaim land. But serious food shortages were already beginning in 1959. 











PIG IRON from primitive backyard furnaces 
like these was of such inferior quality that produc- 
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tion had to be shifted from the huge communes 
to smaller, more efficient production brigades. 


The retreat from dreams of glory 





FOOD SHORTAGES were so severe that by 1960, 
Red China had to import grain. Private plots for 
growing vegetables were permitted even in cities. 
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The farmer plodding behind his water buffalo 
in the rice field (opposite) is still the symbol 
of an enduring China which has outlived cen- 
turies of crisis. Today the Communist leader- 
ship is at last being forced to pay a bit more 
attention to the practicalneeds ofthis China, a 
bit less to grandiose dreams of glory. To help 
encourage food production the commune 
system has now been relaxed—lately peasants 
have been given small plots to farm themselves 
and can even sell produce at open markets. 
There is a lessening ofthe drive for more indus- 





STEELWORKERS, some with protective helmets, 
eat in the employes’ cafeteria of steel mill near Pe- 
king. Everywhere signs urged higher.production. 


trial growth untilagriculture can be revamped. 
That may take 25 years. But it is a necessity 
for animpoverished country which already has 
a population of more than 700 million and at 
least 15 million new mouths to feed every year. 
Meanwhile China’s Communist leaders still 
lust for their own nuclear weapon. They still 
foment trouble abroad all the more wildly 
as things go badly at home. And, evidently 
not content with extraterritorial pressures in 
Asia, they are expanding their interests even 
into the Middle East and Africa (next page). 





AGRICULTURE is Red China’s most acute prob- 
lem and Peking has announced plans to “‘con- 
centrate great resources’ on key agrarian areas. 





Now a new Red Chinese target: Africa 


Just as if Communist China were 
stillleaping forward, Premier Chou 
En-lai has been peddlingthe Peking 
gospel on an extended trip through 
Africa, the Middle East and Alba- 
nia. It has not been an easy mis- 
sion for the 67-year-old premier, 
who is without the full use of his 
right arm and who is given to faint- 
ing spells and nosebleeds whenever 
tired. Pressed to inspect the Sphinx 
during a relentless round of tourist 
attractions, he asked plaintively: 
“Do Ihaveto go? I’vealready seen 
it from a distance.” Hidden from 
cameramen by a phalanx of aides 
and guards, including 18 motor- 
cycle cops and four jeeploads of 
submachinegunners, he raced in 
his Cadillac limousine past beauti- 
ful backgrounds without stopping. 
He did pose beside (but not on) a 


camel named Canada Dry, and he 
visited Egypt’s showplace-under- 
construction, the high dam at As- 
wan. But his host, President Nas- 
ser, went out of his way to tell 
Chou that the high dam “is now 
being built by tens of thousands of 
people with the commendable sup- 
port ofthe Soviet Union... . Dear 
friend, it pleases us that you should 
see all this.” The communique that 
Chou and Nasser issued at the end 
ofhis Egypt stay showed Chou had 
won only lukewarm support from 
Nasser for an Asian-African sum- 
mit conference which Chou would 
like to hold by spring. 

Even Algeria’s Ahmed Ben Bel- 
la, whose government China was 
the first Communist country to 
recognize, and whose ideas of how 
to deal with colonialism are, like 


Chou’s, aggressive, let him down. 
He welcomed Chou to Algiers not 
with his usual impassioned extem- 
porized oratory but with a strictly 
protocol prepared address in which 
he insisted on peaceful coexistence. 
To make matters worse, snafu was 
rampant. Few Algierscitizens knew 
Chou was coming and among the 
sparse crowds scattered cries of 
“‘Chou’” drew laughter, since chou 
is French for cabbage. Still, what 
Chou was seeking was small vic- 
tories in Africa and the chance to 
sound off against, Moscow and 
Washington and perhaps to pick 
up support among U.N. members, 
which might eventually win his ad- 
mittance to the world body. As he 
continued through Morocco and 
Albania, there was talk in Paris 
that the De Gaulle government is 


beginning to revise its thinking 
about Red China, and President 
Bourguiba’s invitation—immedi- 
ately accepted—for Chou to visit 
Tunisia gaverisetospeculationthat 
that former French possession 
would recognize Chou’s regime. 
Meanwhile the riots of Africans 
in Moscow, in the wake ofthe slay- 
ing of a Ghanaian student there, 
were not helping the Soviet cause 
in Africa. 

Still Chou has his work cut out 
for him in trying to overcome the 
initial Soviet advantages, gained 
by liberal doses of foreign aid, in 
the Middle East and Africa. And 
wily Nikita Khrushchev will visit 
Asia in the spring. Clearly this will 
be a year of intensified Sino-Soviet 
struggle, across a battlefield now 
including Africa as well as Asia. 
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Try a wild flower to give your jaded spirits a lift. One whiff and instantly you’re anew man: fresh, relaxed, comple- 
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MILITARY MIGHT of Red China is displayed by tanks rolling past portraits 
of Lenin and Stalin in Peking during annual celebration of the revolution. 








After seeing its small size and simple 
design, some people didn’t believe the Cine 
Canonet 8 could contain all of its top quality 
features. They thought corners had been 
cut during production. But, here is the 
true story of how this pocket-size, book-style 
8 millimeter movie camera came into 
being. 

It began with a compact, quality Canon 
zoom lens—similar to those which have 
achieved popularity around the world— 


CANON CAMERA CO., INC.: 3, 5-chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo/CANON U.S. BRANCH: 554, 5th Ave., New York 36, N.Y., U.S.A can on CANON S.A. GENEVA: 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland/CANON LATIN AMERICA: Via Espana 120, Emm 


having exceptionally high resolving power. 


Next, the automatic film drive, which 
works from a specially designed micro- 
motor to eliminate hand winding between 
shots. Power from three inexpensive 
penlight batteries is sufficient for up: to 
20 rolls of film. Finally, an EE system to 
set the aperture opening automatically and 


insure perfect shots. The Cine Canonet 
8 also features full brightness viewing 


and focusing...right through the lens. 


The automation system which is used to) 
manufacture the Cine Canonet 8 includes; 
the valuable extra of Japanese craftsman-: 
ship at its precision best. A unique com- 
bination to produce a camera of the finest 
quality at an economical price. | 
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MEET 2 OF THE 89,000 PEOPLE 
BEHIND THE FIRST JAPANESE TURBINE 
EVER SOLD IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. Chikara Kurata, Chairman of the Board 
(seated) and Mr. Kenichiro Komai, President, 
Hitachi, Ltd., the most dynamic industrial force 
in the Orient. Hitachi is Japan’s largest manu- 
facturer and 16th in the world outside of the 
U.S. Out of its 72 factories staffed with 89,000 
people come some 10,000 basic products. The 
most notable among these is the turbine. 

When the Clear Creek Power Plant in California 
ordered two Hitachi 93,500 hp vertical shaft 
turbines, it marked the first Japanese turbines 
ever sold in the U.S. This was followed by two 
other large capacity turbine contracts and one 
order for transformers, all for U.S. installations. 

Although Clear Creek is a Hitachi “first” in 


the U.S., similar projects can be found throughout 
Central and South America, the Middle East, 
Africa and Southeast Asia. In the El Mex desert 
area outside Alexandria, Egypt, for example, 
stands one of the largest pumping stations in the 
world. It is Hitachi designed and equipped. 

Asia’s largest hydroelectric power station, the 
Bhakra dam of India, draws its power from Hitachi 
turbines. In Iran, the Dez Hydroelectric Plant 
is equipped with two Hitachi 110,000 hp Francis 
turbines and associated equipment. Three Hitachi 
axial flow pumps on the Ganges River in Pakistan 
irrigate some 400,000 acres of land during the dry 
season. Hitachi also delivered four 160 MVA 
on-load tap-changing transformers to New South 
Wales, Australia. In Argentina there are 200 
deluxe first-class passenger coaches custom-built 
by Hitachi to meet Argentine requirements. 





Photograph by Jun Miki 


These projects indicate only a fraction of 
Hitachi’s gigantic capacity. Walk around the 
industrial complex that is Hitachi and you are 
likely to see just about any product you can 
mention if it's powered by electricity, including 
a complete range of household appliances. 

Now you know some of the reasons why 
Hitachi is first in Japan, world-wide in reputation. 
New Delhi - Calcutta - Madras - Karachi - Bangkok 
Singapore - Taipei - Seoul - Beirut - Cairo - Duesseldorf 


Mexico City - Panama - Bogota - Sao Paulo - Buenos Aires 
New York » Chicago » San Francisco 


DESPITE PERSECUTION, DIVIDED LOYALTIES 
THEY REMAIN A POWERFUL FORCE IN ASIA 


The Overseas Chinese 


by STANLEY KARNOW 


r faraway Philippine villages 
they tend their tiny sari-sari 
shops by the light of kerosene 
lamps that flicker late into the 
night; in Bangkok’s ““thieves’ mar- 
ket’’ they cautiously peddle rare 
Siamese antiques. They are money- 
lenders in Java, bankers in Saigon, 
smugglers in Borneo and rice mer- 
chants in Cambodia. In Malaya, 
some are distinguished industrial- 
ists; others are Communist terror- 
ists, lurking in the northern jun- 
gles. They are ragged coolies on 
Singapore’s docks; and not far 
away, at the Tanjong Rhu-—-the 
seaside ““millionaires’ club” —they 
arrıve in Cadillacs and Daimlers 
to dine on sharks’ fins and suckling 
pig. Dissimilar as they seem, all 
these people are tied together by a 
strong, common bond—they are 
Chinese. There are an estimated 
15 million overseas Chinese in 
Southeast Asia, and nowhere in the 
world is an alien community’ so 
vital an economic force—and of 
such potential politicalimportance. 

They call themselves hua-chiao, 
sojourning Chinese, and the term 
is significant. They are colonists 
who are not quite settlers, residents 
who often cannot or will not be- 
come citizens of the lands they in- 
habit. They are always conscious 
that they are heirs to the 4,000 
years of the history and the tradi- 
tions of China, the ““middle king- 
dom’ which regarded itself as the 
civilized center of a world peopled 
by barbarians. Paradoxically, they 
have lived abroad for generations, 
jealously guarding their customs, 
thriving by extraordinary energy 
and enterprise, suffering the inevi- 
table persecution of prosperous 
outcasts. 

In South Vietnam, the overseas 
Chinese have been under pressure 
to change their names and aban- 
don their language. In Cambodia, 
they are barred from 18 specific 
professions— among them barber- 
ing, pawnbroking and, strangely 
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Adapted from the LIFE World Library Book 
"Southeast Asia’ 


I. the Hong Kong Stock Exchange 
(right), membership is 80% Chinese. 
Hong Kong is the financial center of 
the overseas Chinese with capital 
coming from all over Southeast Asia. 





is own 40% of Malaya’s rich 
tin mines, which produce almost half 


OVERSEAS CHINESE 
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enough, espionage. Suspected of 
opium dealing or burning their 
stores for insurance, they have 
been summarily shot in Thailand. 
Recurrent efforts have been made 
to expel them from the Philippines 
and Indonesia. 

But discrimination has not dis- 
couraged the overseas Chinese. On 
the contrary, it has strengthened 
their defensive clannishness and 
stimulated their drive toward suc- 
cess. They constitute less than 2% 
of the Philippine population but, 
among other things, control two 
thirds of the country’s lucrative 
copra export trade. A mere 6% of 
South Vietnam’s people, they are 
essential middlemen in the trading 
of tea, coffee, rice, kapok and rub- 
ber.InMalaya,wheretheycomprise 
more than 38% of the population, 
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they operate most of the trucking 
and bus companies, hold large rub- 
ber and tin interests, and receive 
about 60% of the national income. 
Numbering roughly 10% of Thai- 
land’s population, they run 90% 
of retail business and dominate 
the rice and export timber trades. 
In 1914, Thailand’s Oxford-edu- 
cated King Vajiradvudh railed 
against the overseas Chinese as 
“‘the Jews of the Orient,’ and that 
expression is still repeated. 

Such criticism is charged with 
emotion and envy. In most coun- 
tries of the area, the Chinese have 
reaped their rewards by the sort 
of determination and hard work 
that is foreign to many of South- 
east Asia’s indigenous peoples. 
The Indonesian cabdriver in Dja- 
karta, for example, cheerfully goes 
home when he has earned a few 
hundred rupiahs; a Chinese family 
will work from dawn until dusk 





the world’s supply. Many began as 
coolies and ended as millionaires. 


constructing rattan furniture, then 
move tables and chairs out in front 
of the shop and operate a restau- 
rant until midnight. They careful- 
ly husband their capital and make 
shrewd investments. An obscure 
Malaccan schoolteacher named 
Tan Cheng-lock tried his hand at 
rubber planting in 1908 and be- 
came the possessor of a fortune 
whose size he could not estimate, 
and a knight of the British Empire. 
Early in the 1900s, Tan Kah-kee 
arrived in Singapore as a laborer 
and built a $50 million empire 
of plantations, newspapers and 
shipping and trucking lines. 
When he went bankrupt, he started 
over again and emerged even 
wealthier. 

Except in one or two countries, 
where they have made long-term 
investments in factories and rubber 
estates, mostoverseasChinesegam- 
ble for a quick return on their 
money. They bid for rice harvests 
and’speculate in real estate, keep- 
ing their cash as liquid as possible, 
and smuggling upward of $100 
million per year out of their lands 
of residence to Hong Kong, where 
theBritishcolonialgovernmentfos- 
ters discreet economic freedom. 
This flight capital has transformed 
Hong Kong into a fabulous boom 
town with exciting industries and 
giddy land prices. It has, however, 
deprived Southeast Asia’s econo- 
mies of money much needed for 
investment. But the overseas Chi- 
nese argue that their status is too 
uncertain to permitthem the luxury 
of long-range risks. 


T.. same sort of nervous com- 
mercial drive has motivated the 
overseas Chinese as far back as 
history recalls. There is evidence 
that seafaring Chinese traders fol- 
lowed the coast of southern China 
down to the shores of present-day 
Vietnam as early as 300 B.C. By 
the 12th and 13th centuries, Chi- 
nese commerce in Southeast Asia 
was so well organized that mer- 
chants had a shipping guide, the 
Record of Foreign Nations, to aid 
their operations. Four-masted 
junks carried porcelain, damasks, 
brocades and satins, musk and 
rhubarb to the region they called 
Nanyang the ‘‘Southern Ocean,” 
and returned with spices, coral, 
birds’ nests, herbs and other mer- 
chandise. Encouraged by the Sung 
Dynasty emperors, Nanyang trade 
yielded revenues. that are said to 
havecovered a large percentage of 
Chinese government expenses at 
home. 

Traders’ and sailors’ tales con- 
jured up heady visions of wealth 
abroad, and thousands of Chinese 
merchants set forth to Siam, Bru- 
nei, Malacca, Sumatra and the 
Philippines to seek their fortune. 

When Europeans entered the 
area, they found, as the English 
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M re Chinese head ‘‘overseas,” 
fleeing from Red China. Pausing tem- 
porarily in overcrowded Hong Kong, 








many drift on to other Southeast 

Asia countries where they are often kiss children in Thailand (be- Thais have permitted only primary 

given help by relatives and friends. low), as everywhere in Southeast Asia, schools, in order to discourage leftist 
attend Chinese schools. Since 1949, influences and encourage integration. 
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adventurer Sir Thomas Herbert 
wrote in 1634, that every major 
seaport was filled with the “in- 
finitely industrious Chyneses.”’ 

The European powers were ini- 
tially hesitant and ambiguous in 
their attitude toward the Chinese. 
Impressed by Chinese skill, they 
were worried by the possibility of 
Chinese rivalry, and serious ten- 
sions developed. In Manila, for 
example, the Spanish tried to con- 
fine the Chinese to certain quar- 
ters of the town, and revolts broke 
out in which more than 50,000 
Chinese perished during the 17th 
Century. Similarly fearful of com- 
petition, the Dutch murdered 
thousands of Chinese in Java. But 
before long the colonial nations 
and the overseas Chinese recog- 
nized that they were more comple- 
mentary than competitive. The one 
supplied the technology and pow- 
er, the other shrewdness and hard 
work; between them they could 
amass the mighty riches of the 
Indies. 


he alliance of European power 
and knowledge with hua-chiao 
ingenuity and labor became a pat- 
tern throughout Southeast Asia. 
The Chinese spread as the Dutch 
extended their control over the In- 
donesian archipelago and followed 
the British and the French into the 
interiors of Burma and Indochina. 
When the British began to tap the 
resources of Malaya in the 19th 
Century, they cast about for more 
diligent workers than the native 
Malays. Southern China at the 
time wasa distressed, overcrowded 
region ravaged by flood and rebel- 
lions. Impoverished peasants were 
willing to go anywhere, and labor 
brokers organized the ‘“pigtrade,” 
packing people into flimsy junks 
and shipping them offto Southeast 
Asia like African slaves. Chinese 
went to work in tin mines and on 
pepper estates, and when rubber 
cultivation was introduced into 
Malaya, many labored on the new 
plantations. Thousands died in the 
mines and fields and in shipwrecks, 
and hundreds of thousands spent 
their lives in bleak poverty. But 
astonishing numbers learned new 
techniques with bewildering speed. 
Innate gamblers, the overseas 
Chinese rapidly built up their in- 
terests in mining and agriculture, 
shopkeeping and transportation, 
and they very soon came to see the 
value of Western economic institu- 
tions. They began to get into financ- 
ing and banking, import-export 
firms, light industry and the man- 
agement of large estates. Clever 
and adaptable, they fast realized 
that Western steamships and rail- 
roads would destroy the monopoly 
of coastal shippingcommanded by 
their junks. They switched to truck- 


ing, and today the overseas Chi- 
nese largely dominate road trans- 
portation throughout Southeast 
Asia. Nor were they squeamish 
about penetrating the most primi- 
tive jungle areas. They probed into 
backward villages to sell manufac- 
tured goods to peasants, to collect 
harvests for market, to mortgage 
crops,and even to becomecreditors 
of entire rural populations. Con- 
trary to popular myth they were 
often lenient moneylenders. 


hinese fortunes did not always 
growoutofhardwork.Living 
on the margins of society, the hua- 
chiao felt no great compulsion to 
function with strict legality. They 
made money in smuggling and in 
the black market, and such activi- 
ties were facilitated by the com- 
plicated Chinese family nexus 
spread throughout Southeast Asia. 
It is possible, for example, to pay 
$100 to a money-changer in Hong 
Kong and three days later pick up 
the equivalent in Burmese kyats or 
Indonesian rupiahs from his cous- 
in in Rangoon or Djakarta—at 
the black market rate. Overseas 
Chinese are especially adept at 
wining and bribing local oflicials, 
and as one hua-chiao businessman 
has explained it: ‘“We like two 
kinds of government: one that is 
honest and orderly so you know 
what is coming, and the other 
that is frankly corrupt but keeps 
its word in its illegal dealings.” 

In their own defense, the Chinese 
point out that impracticable gov- 
ernment regulations and red tape 
in many of Southeast Asia’s coun- 
tries make honest business impos- 
sible. They claim that inefficient 
Indonesian efforts to control the 
rubber trade render it far more 
simple to smuggle rubber out of 
Sumatra than to export it legally. 
In addition, they explain that it is 
impossible to honor the legal rate 
of the Indonesian rupiah when the 
currency is virtually worthless. 

The Chinese also complain that 
theyareharassed by discriminatory 
practices. To becomea Cambodian 
citizen, for example, a candidate 
must make a number of pay-offs 
to expedite his application. Com- 
plications of this sort are similar 
in other Southeast Asian countries, 
and therefore few hua-chiao be- 
come naturalized. In the Philip- 
pines, Vietnam, Thailand and Bur- 
ma, however, a good many have 
become assimilated through inter- 
marriage. The Philippine national 
heroes Jose Rizal and Emilio 
Aguinaldo were part Chinese. Bur- 
ma’s prime minister, General Ne 
Win, and his potential rival, Briga- 
dier Aung Gyi, have Chinese ante- 
cedents. 

Most overseas Chinese, however, 
are profoundly attached to their 
special identity, and wherever the 
hua-chiao may be, racial mystique 
starts from infancy. Languageisan 


essential element in national soli- 
darity, and in Chinese schools 
throughout Southeast Asia, chil- 
dren are told that Chinese is the 
greatest language in the world, 
with the greatest number of char- 
acters, spoken by the greatest num- 
ber of people. From that it is only 
a simple step to the conclusion that 
China is the greatest nation in the 
world, and millions of school chil- 
dren are enjoined to repeat the 
slogan: “I am Chinese. I live in the 
Southern Ocean. I love China.” 

Starting with the family, the ba- 
sic unit, overseas Chinese have a 
complex assortment of social ties. 
They are enrolled in different re- 
gional organizations and they may 
belong to a staggering list of other 
clubs and fraternities, trade un- 
ions, protective groups Or conViv- 
ial federations. In many areas there 
are notorious secret societies, such 
as the Triad. 

Originally a quasi-religious fra- 
ternity which developed in south 
China in the 17th Century, the Tri- 
ad—or trinity of heaven, earth and 
man— was dedicated to overturn- 
ing the alien Manchus and restor- 
ing the Ming Dynasty. Its initial 
purpose was eventually forgotten, 
and the Triad spawned a baflling 
variety of lesser branches and imi- 
tations. Some were political, like 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Tung Meng 
Hui, or Sworn Brothers’ Society, 
a forerunner of the Kuomintang, 
the group that engineered the Chi- 
nese Revolution of 1911 and made 
Sun Yat-sen China’s first president. 
Other organizations degenerated 
into little more than outlaw gangs, 
terrorizing the poor Chinese tin 
miners and coolies. Secret societies 
are still active in Singapore and 
Malaya, where their favorite pas- 
time is kidnaping Chinese million- 
aires, sometimes sending the vic- 
tim’s ear pinned to the first ran- 
som note. 


n their various countries of resi- 
dence today, the overseas Chi- 
nese are understandably a thorny 
problem, and the governments of 
Southeast Asia would liketo getrid.. 
of them. But the hua-chiao are in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of 
trade and commerce, and their eco- 
nomic importance is privately rec- 
ognized by national leaders. In the 
Philippines, politicians regularly 
inveigh against the “alien” scape- 
goat, but it is no secret that many 
depend on Chinese businessmen 
for campaign contributions. Over- 
seas Chinese are constantly threat- 
ened in Thailand, yet several prom- 
inent Bangkok officials engage in 
slightly illicit commercial dealings 
through local Chinese intermedi- 
aries. Not long ago, in fact, a dis- 
tinguished Thai minister was much 
embarrassed to discover that his 
private Chinese entrepreneur was 
also a Communist agent. In 1959, 
when Indonesia’s President Sukar- 
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IF SHIPS AND PLANES WORE HUB CAPS... 


Then you would see Fiat hub caps wherever you traveled—land, sea or air. Fiat serves every 
form oftransportation ® You see Fiat cars wherever there are roads. Trucks and tractors from 
the huge, up-to-the-minute plants at Turin operate in every clime, in scores of nations ® Fiat- 
powered ships go everywhere there is commerce and Fiat service awaits them in every port. 
Every year eminent minds in marine power design meet for a seminar at Fiat’s Turin head- 
quarters ® Now jet aircraft and jet engines are a main concern on the drawing boards 
and conference rooms. The Fiat G 91 jet fighter flying for NATO established Fiat as a force 
to be reckoned with in the 2,000 mile-an-hour era soon to transform all concepts of travel. 
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international magazine 


LIFE International’s single fort- 
nightly edition is read by more than 
400,000 eminent families in more 
than 150 countries. Its advertising 
pages are a showcase for goods and 
services of interest to acosmopolitan 
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no sternly ordered Chinese traders 
out of the villages into the cities, 
he found that there was nobody to 
handle rural commerce. He was 
even more shocked when Red Chi- 
na came to the aid of its compatri- 
otsabroad. The Indonesian foreign 
minister was called to Peking and, 
as one diplomat put it, was treated 
“like an errant schoolboy.” 


he rulers of both Nationalist 

and Communist China have 
vacillated in their attitudes toward 
the overseas Chinese.. Anxious to 
win friends, the Formosa govern- 
ment has tended to sacrifice the in- 
terests of the hua chiao for the 
sake of possible good relations with 
Southeast Asian states. But Red 
China has had the power to play 
it both ways. In the first flush of 
triumph after the conquest of the 
mainland, the Communists cham- 
pioned the overseas Chinese. They 
were allotted 30 seats in the Na- 
tional People’s Congress in Peking, 
saluted as ““the endeared people of 
the Chinese nation’ and assured 
that their ““proper rights and in- 
terests are now protected by their 
country.” 

The overseas Chinese proudly 
swung to the support of the new 
regime. Thousands of Chinese stu- 
dents flocked back to the main- 
land, many Chinese millionaires 
endowed schools and hospitals in 
China, and millions of dollars in 
remittances poured back to hua- 
chiao relatives in the homeland. 
As a wealthy Singapore Chinese 
explained it: ““Don’t you see? 
They’ve made China strong and 
respected. Anyone whocan do that 
deserves all our help. We must 
serve the Communists, even if we 
don’t like them.” 

Soon afterward, however, a peri- 
od of disenchantment set in. Red 
China decided that the Southeast 
Asian states were for the moment 
more important than the overseas 
Chinese, and Red China’s Premier 
Chou En-lai, wooing the Afro- 
Asian bloc at the Bandung Con- 
ference in Indonesia in 1955, urged 
that Chinese abroad ‘be loyal to 
the countries they live in.” This 
shift in strategy was followed by 
a growing disillusionment among 
the overseas Chinese with the Com- 
munists. Students returning from 
Red China reported on the hard- 
ships of life under Communism. 
Relatives saw little of the money 
remitted to them, and there were 
even more gruesome tales of an- 
cestral graves demolished and peo- 
ple corralled into communes. 

It rapidly occurred to the Com- 
munists that their new policy was 
not winning many friends among 
the countries of Southeast Asia, 
and it was also losing them the 
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Cine political influence is 
wielded by Singapore’s leftist 
Lim Chin Siong (above), as well 
as anti-Red Prime Minister Lee. 


support of the overseas Chinese. 
Again the line changed. Peking’s 
propagandists stoutly defended 
the oppressed Chinese traders in 
Indonesia, and Red China’s stock 
again rose among the hua-chiao. 
Appalled as they might be by con- 
ditions in China, many overseas 
Chinese believe that they have a 
protector. ‘For once,’ says a Sin- 
gapore merchant, ““we feel we have 
a strong mother country to whom 
we can turn should all else fail.” 

If many overseas Chinese think 
they can rely on Peking, Red Chi- 
na also believes that the hua-chiao 
are a useful fifth column in South- 
east Asia. Communist agents have 
infiltrated into schools, trade un- 
ions and brotherhoods through- 
out the area; and in countries that 
recognize the Peking regime, they 
operate openly. 

In the old days, the Chinese in 
Burma lived their esoteric social 
lives within a traditional frame- 
work of clan associations and se- 
cret societies. But since the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic opened its 
embassy in Rangoon in 1949, all 
that has changed. The Commu- 
nist Chinese embassy has become 
the center of cultural activities. 
There is a swimming pool for 
hua-chiao children, and attend- 
ants ply them with brightly col- 
ored magazines and lectures about 
blast furnaces and “American im- 
perialism.”’ The Communists dom- 
inate half of the Chinese schools 
throughout the country, and they 
run most of Rangoon’s Chinese- 
language newspapers. 

Communist influence is perhaps 
best exerted in the domain where 
the overseas Chinese are most sen- 
sitive—business. Peking’s agents 
exert powerful influence in Bur- 
mese financial circles. If a local 
Chinese merchant is sympathetic, 
co-operative and possessed of the 
proper political outlook, he can 
get unlimited credit, often with- 
out collateral. All he need do is 
show the signatures of two ap- 
proved witnesses and promise to 
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Who cares about your Johnson motor? 
(Over 4000 Johnson dealers!) 


Your Johnson dealer knows boating and he knows motors. He also 
knows that keeping his Johnson customers happy is what k&eps him 
in business. That's why service is so important to him—and to you. 

Of course, customer satisfaction starts with the Johnson motor 
and its built-in dependability. 





Every Johnson is protected against salt-water corrosion. Every 
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MIX-FLOW VOLUTE PUMP IS 
IDEAL FOR IRRIGATION 
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As everyone must surely know, rice 
grows in water. But rice paddies have 
to be level, and the trick is: how to flood 
the paddies—and keep them flooded— 
when the land is terraced or pretty far 
removed from an abundant water supply? 

Well, a pump is the obvious answer. 
Not so obvious, though, is what kind of 
pump to buy and from whom. Unless, 
of course, you’re familiar with Ebara, 
Japan’s oldest manufacturer of centrifu- 
gal pumps. 

A half century’s experience, up-to-date 
techniques and a large staff of engineers 
qualifiy Ebara for any water project. 
Ebara even makes equipment for water 
disposal. 

People know they’re in good hands 
when they talk with Ebara. The solution 
to your particular water problem will 
arrive shortly after you visit or write: 


EBARA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: HANEDA, ASAHI-CHO, OTA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS: EBARAMAIN TOKYO 
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send his children to a Communist 
school. To make matters look tidy, 
the banks go through the motions 
of collecting interest on their loans. 
But a debtor who behaves cor- 
rectly has no cause for concern. 
His defaulting can be overlooked, 
and in time the whole transac- 
tion may be forgotten. An overseas 
Chinese who stubbornly chooses 
to resist such generosity may find 
himself in difficulties. One morn- 
ing, as he opens his shop, he may 
be surprised to find a competitor 
moving in next door or across the 
street. The rival’s shop will be neat 
and clean and stocked with mirac- 
ulous bargains— mechanical toys, 
canned goods or sewing machines 
bearing the stamp ‘‘Made in Chi- 
na.’’ And even if his business tends 
to be chronically bad, the com- 
petitor can hold out with remark- 
able endurance, as if he were being 
subsidized by some outside source 
— which, of course, he is. 
Outwardly, the allegiances of 
the overseas Chinese constitute an 
enigma. In countries that recog- 
nize the Chinese Nationalists—the 
Philippines, South Vietnam and 


D:i.isea loyalties of the overseas 
Chinese are typified by this scene of 


Thailand—hua-chiao merchants 
display portraits of Chiang Kai- 
shek in their shops. In Burma, 
Cambodia and Indonesia, which 
recognize Red China, the stores 
show pictures of Mao Tse-tung. 
And in Malaysia, which recog- 
nizes neither China, the hero is 
Sun Yat-sen. Each stance can be 
called patriotism, and patriotism, 
the merchant is sure to explain, 
“is good for business.” 

This kind of diplomatic dem- 
onstration displays nothing so 
much as the fact that the Chinese 
abroad is primarily loyal to him- 
self. And from that self-centered 
posture, he will swing to whichever 
side benefits him more. Even in 
the avowed anti-Communist states 
of Southeast Asia, his secret sym- 
pathies have leaned toward Red 
China for he is sentimentally at- 
tached to the motherland, and he 
respects whichever power controls 
it. The only alternative to this 
situation may be assimilation. But 
neither the governments of the re- 
gion nor the hua-chiao themselves 
are approaching that solution, and 
for years to come the overseas Chi- 
nese are likely to remain a sep- 
arate, doubtful state within the 
states of Southeast Asia. 





homage to British flag, the Chinese 
flag and a portrait of Sun Yat-sen. 
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IN THE 
NEXT 
ISSUE 
OF 


Greece VIII 


Her heritage of beauty 


The influence of ancient Greece on 
today’s world, though vast, is for 
the most part concealed and seldom 
detected. But Greece’s own art, of 
which the Winged Victory of Samo- 
ihrace (right) is an example, is the 
visible side of the Greek miracle, and 
a magnificent witness to a civiliza- 
tion’s genius. In the concluding es- 
say of the series on Greece, LIFE 
International will show in color the 
most magnificent and enthralling of 
the works of sculpture which con- 
stitute a splendid legacy of beauty. 
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CHERRY HEERING FRAPPE: Pour 2 oz. CH G JUBILEE: Pour '% oz. of 
Cherry Heering Liqueur over shaved ice na Denmark’s Liqueur Delight over vanilla ice 
cocktail glass. Serve with short straws. cream. Top with Bing cherry. 
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FRUIT DELICE: Prepare your favorite fruit KING PETER COCKTAIL: To an Old-Fash- 
‚ cup recipe. Chill. Spoon into dessert cups. ioned glass with ice add: %% oz. Cherry Heering 
| Top each portion with 2 oz.of Cherry Heering. and juice of " lime. Fill with tonic water. Stir. 





|YOURS FREE! ENCHANTING 28 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, "ENTERTAIN DIFFERENTLY IN THE 


SUPERB SERVED CHILLED WITH YOUR AFTER-DINNER COFFEE | DANISH MANNER” WRITE: DEPT. L-6, PETER F. HEERING, OVERG. NV 11, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
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STAINLESS STEEL BY PIERRE FORSSELL OF GENSE, ESKILSTUNA, SWEDEN 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Forssell stainless steel 
...and the touch of precision in air travel 


Some say precision is an obsession with Scandinavians. The Scandinavians 
say nothing else will do—in fashioning stainless steel,or running an airline. This 
handsome tableware also suggests another trait, the inimitable Scandinavian 
way with food. The two talents, meticulous care and open-hearted hospitality, 
are important reasons why SAS is so successful in making travel a pleasure. 


Enjoy them next time you fly. And ship youraircargo bySAS for extra care,too. 
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FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN—WORLDWIDE | 9 SCANDINAUTAN ARLINES SYSTEM 
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“'COCA-COLA’’ AND "COKE’’ ARE THE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. 





For aspecial treat, serve sparkling Coca-CSıa with a bright red cherry. Crisp. Lively. Coca-Cola is always in the best of taste—always 
gives you a refreshing new feeling. Whatever you do...fun goes better... you go better... things go better with Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 


